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CHAPTER I. 


THE CAUSES LEADING TO THE MORMON REBELLION. 


THE origin of and causes leading to the Mormon revolt against the 
Federal government in 1856-57 are not difficult to discover. Driven 
from Illinois and Missouri by both law and riot, the Mormons de- 
termined to seek a home where tRey could follow unmolested their 
strange religion, and practice to the fullest extent of their desires their 
polygamous life. For a time the whereabouts of this new asylum was 
clouded in doubt and uncertainty. After the expulsion from Nauvoo, 
Illinois, in 1845, they found a temporary refuge in the village of Flor- 
ence, Nebraska, about six miles north of the present city of Omaha. 
Some of them were also located in villages throughout Iowa, while still 
others went back to Ohio. Public sentiment concerning them wvas, 
however, too much aroused to permit them to remain long in any of 
these places in quiet, and sé it became necessary to move on and push 
forward beyond the borders of civilization, out into the great unknown 
wilds, of which, up to that time, man had little exact knowledge. Ore- 
gon, California, Mexico, and the Rocky Mountains were all thought 
of, but the great problem was how to get to any of these places. Brig- 
ham Young, their leader, said, in a letter of instruction to Colonel Little, 
a representative of the church, “If our government shall offer any 
facilities for emigrating to the western coast, embrace those facilities, 
if possible, as a wise and loyal man.” Also, in the same letter, “In the 
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event of the President’s recommendation to build block-houses and 
stockade forts on the road to Oregon, we have the encouragement of 
having that work to do, and under our peculiar circumstances we can 
do it with less expense to the government than any other people.” 

From this letter, Oregon would seem to be the place designated, 
provided the contract from the government could be procured. As 
this was not effected, California was selected next, and representa- 
tives sent to Washington to secure aid and help in making the perilous 
journey across the plains and mountains. In an address by one of the 
Mormon delegates to President Polk, he said, “ From twelve to fifteen 
thousand Mormons have already left Nauvoo for California, and many 
others are making ready to go; some have gone around Cape Horn, 
and I trust have before this time landed at the bay of San Francisco. 

. We are true-hearted Americans,—true to our native country, true 
to its laws, true to its glorious institution ; and we have a desire to go 
under the outstretched wings of the American eagle ; we would disdain 
to receive assistance from a foreign power, although it should be prof- 
fered, unless our government shall turn us off in this great crisis and 
compel us to be foreigners. 

“Tf you will assist us in this crisis, I hereby pledge my honor, as 
the representative of this people, that the whole body will stand ready 
at your call, and act as one man in the land to which we are going.” 

It is well to note several parts of this address with particular care : 
first, because of the expressed intention of going to California; second, 
because of the unusually strong expressions of loyalty to the govern- 
ment; and third, because of the one clause indicating that even at that 
time, notwithstanding the expressed loyalty, there was a possible chance 
of turning from that government whose aid they were seeking. It was, 
indeed, a threat. At that time California—in fact, all of the great ex- 
treme West—belonged to Mexico. As the Mexican War had just 
opened, the United States determined to take forcible possession of all 
this country, and the Mormons, with a total population of thirty thou- 
sand souls, could muster enough fighting men to help materially either 
Mexico in retaining or the United States in gaining possession of it. 

‘The President, fully believing in the protestations of loyalty, and 
wishing to help the Mormons, directed the Secretary of War to issue 
an order to General S. W. Kearney, then colonel of the First Dragoons, 
at Leavenworth, to enlist a battalion of volunteers from among the Mor- 
mons. The strength of this volunteer force was not to exceed one- 
_ third of his (Kearney’s) command. The government had in view only 
the good of the Mormons, and this order was issued solely for the pur- 
pose of enabling them to make their journey safely across the plains, to 
provide to a certain extent means to found their new homes, and to re- 
pair to some degree the losses they suffered in leaving Nauvoo. The 
following is a verbatim copy of the order now on file in the War De- 
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partment issued by Colonel Kearney in pursuance of the directions he 
received : 
‘¢ HEAD-QUARTERS ARMY OF THE WEST, 
‘“‘Fort LEAVENWORTH, June 19, 1846. 


‘‘Srr,—It is understood that there is a large body of Mormons, who are desirous 
of emigrating to California for the purpose of settling in that country, and I have there- 
fore to direct that you will proceed to their camps and endeavor to raise from 
among them four or five companies of volunteers to join me in my expedition to 
that country, each company to consist of any number between seventy-three and 
one hundred and nine. The officers of the companies will be a captain, first lieu- 
tenant, and second lieutenant, who will be elected by the privates, and subject to 
your approval, and the captain then to appoint the non-commissioned officers, also 
subject to your approval. The companies upon being thus organized will be mus- 
tered by you into the service of the United States, and from that day will commence 
to receive the pay, rations, and other allowances given to the other infantry volun- 
teers, each according to his rank. You will; upon mustering into the service of the 
fourth company, be considered as having the rank, pay, and emoluments of a lieu- 
tenant-colonel of infantry, and are authorized to appoint an adjutant, sergeant- 
major, and quartermaster-sergeant of the battalion. The companies, after being 
organized, will be marched to this post, where they will be armed and prepared for 
the field, after which they will, under your command, follow on my trail in the 
direction of Santa Fé, and where you will receive further orders from me. 

‘“« You will, upon organizing the companies, require provisions, wagons, horses, 
mules, ete. You must purchase everything that is necessary, and give the necessary 
drafts upon the quartermaster and commissary departments at this post, which drafts 
will be paid upon presentation. You will have the Mormons distinctly to understand 
that I wish to take them as volunteers for twelve months, that they will be marched to 
California, receiving pay and allowances during the above time, and at its expira- 
tion they will be discharged and allowed to retain, as their private property, the guns 
and accoutrements to be furnished them at this post. Each company will be allowed 
Jour women as laundresses, who will travel with the company, receiving rations and 
the other allowances given to the laundresses of the army. 

‘‘ With the foregoing conditions, which are hereby pledged to the Mormons, 
and which will be faithfully kept by me and other officers in behalf of the United 
States, I cannot doubt but that you will in a few days be able to raise five hundred 
young and efficient men for this expedition. 

«« Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
“ (Signed), S. W. Kearney, 
“* Colonel First Dragoons. 

‘‘To Captain James Allen, 

‘‘ First Regiment Dragoons, Fort Leavenworth.” 


Colonel Allen without difficulty raised a force of five hundred 
volunteer Mormons, They were marched to Leavenworth, and there 
received their arms, equipments, uniform clothing, rations, etc., and 
twenty thousand dollars in advance pay. Stenhouse, in his book on 
Rocky Mountain Saints, says, “It is also understood that an agent 
continued with the battalion until another draft could be made for 
their pay, before entering upon their march across the desert.” 

This is the first instance we have in the history of the United States 
where the government actually fitted out a force hostile to all its in- 
terests, and paid it to learn the art of fighting against its institutions 
and laws. 
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The Mormons accepted the government offer very eagerly, but not 
for the purpose of assisting the United States in any way. It was the 
intention of Brigham Young and the leaders of the church to settle on 
Mexican territory, and then to throw off Mexican authority and set up 
an independent government. Therefore the first and principal cause of 
the rebellion, ten years later, was because he had been unable to accom- 
plish his plan. The treaty with Mexico, in 1848, ceded to the United 
States all the territory comprised within the present district of Cali- 
fornia, Utah, Nevada, Arizona, and New Mexico. The Mormons did 
not emigrate to California, for when, a few months after the volunteers 
started, Brigham Young learned, through trappers, Indians, and travel- 
ers, of the desert of the Salt Lake Valley, shut in by almost impassable 
mountains, over one thousand miles from civilization,—the desert itself 
a land abounding in only rich soil where naught but sage-brush grew, 
—he beheld in his fancy the place where he might lead his flock and 
hope to build up in a few years a State strong enough to accomplish 
every desire he had in mind. So with a picked detachment of one 
hundred and forty-three men, three women, and two children, and 
seventy-three wagons drawn by mules and horses, he set out in April, 
1847, for the new Zion. On July 4, of the same year, he was joined by 
one hundred and forty men of the volunteer force who had not gone to 
California. On July 24 the band first issued from Emigration Cafion, 
and beheld, like a glorious panorama, the “ Land of Promise,” or 
“ Land of Rest,” as they termed it,—the basin of the Salt Lake Valley. 
As it is not intended in this work to give a history of the Mormons, 
their religion, or the founding of Salt Lake City, but only of the re- 
bellion of 1856-57 and the military movements connected therewith, 
we must pass over this interesting period with only a few words. The 
colony established by Brigham Young thrived after the first two or 
three years of hardship. All who were left at Florence and in Iowa 
soon emigrated to the new Zion. Missionaries were sent out to bring 
in great companies from the East and Europe, and the next year the 
volunteers, having been discharged, left California, with the exception 
of a few, and joined their brethren in Utah. They furnished with 
their arms, and the military knowledge gained by their one year of 
service, the principal part of the Mormon military. The gold fever 
having broken out in California, hundreds and thousands of emigrants 
across the plains to the gold country passed through Salt Lake Valley 
and enriched the Mormons with clothing, dry goods, machinery, tools, 
and general merchandise. These were sold at very low prices to the 
Mormons in exchange for outfits of mules, horses, light wagons, etc., 
that would enable the gold-hunters to hurry on to the new Eldorado. 
The desert was, by a system of irrigation, changed into a garden and 
made to yield large crops, and, in short, all the predictions of the Mor- 
mon leader regarding the “ Land of Promise” seemed to be fulfilled. 
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They had no government but their own; they were so far from the 
United States that there was no longer fear from that quarter; and 
had not Mexico ceded Utah soon after to the United States, a few more 
years would have seen Utah an independent State under the title of 
“State of Deseret.” 

But the treaty of Guadaloupe Hidalgo, in March, 1848, ceded all 
of California and Utah to the United States, and this was a change as 
undesirable as unlooked for to the Mormons. They would have to wait 
a longer time yet before throwing off the yoke of the new government. 
But as the United States was slow in extending its jurisdiction over the 
new domain, the saints, at a grand convention held in Great Salt Lake 
City on the 5th of March, 1879, set up a “ Provisional Independent 
Government” with the following constitution : 


‘We, the people, grateful to the Supreme Being for the blessings hitherto 
enjoyed, and feeling our dependence on Him for a continuation of those blessings, 
do ordain and establish a free and independent government by the name of the State 
of Deseret, including all the territory of the United States within the following 
boundaries, to wit: commencing at the 33d degree of north latitude, where it crosses 
the 108th degree of longitude west of Greenwich ; thence running south and west 
to the boundary of Mexico ; thence west to, and down the main channel of, the Gila 
River (or the northern line of Mexico), and on the northern boundary of lower 
California to the Pacific Ocean; thence along the coast northwesterly to the 118th 
degree 80 minutes of west longitude; thence north to where said line intersects the 
dividing ridge of the Sierra Nevada Mountains to the dividing range of mountains 
that separates the waters flowing into the Columbia River from the waters running 
into the great basin on the south, to the summit of the Wind-River chain of moun- 
tains ; thence southeast and south by the dividing range of mountains that separates 
the waters flowing into the Gulf of Mexico from the waters flowing into the Gulf 
of California, to the place of beginning, as set forth in a map drawn by Charles 
Preuss, and published by order of the Senate of the United States in 1848.”’ 


Brigham Young was elected governor of this new State, and other 
Mormon dignitaries were elected. T'hey all swore fidelity to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. A delegate to Congress, Almon W. 
Babbitt, was also elected, and instructed to proceed to Washington to 
secure the admission into the Union of the State of Deseret. A glance 
at the map will show that the territory appropriated by the Mormons 
in their constitution comprises all that is now in Utah, Nevada, Cali- 
fornia, part of Oregon, part of Idaho and Wyoming, part of Colorado 
and New Mexico, and all of Arizona,—a tract of country much larger 
than all the Eastern and Middle States together, with the Southern 
States east of the Mississippi River. 

Now, could the State of Deseret have been admitted at that time 
into the Union, it would have temporarily satisfied the ambition of the 
Mormon leaders, since the government of a State so far from the rest 
of the Union would be practically the government of the church. 
The State could, under such circumstances, better wax and grow strong, 
and in time declare its independence of the United States, than if, 
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under a territorial government, they would be governed by officers 
appointed by and under the orders of the President of the United 
States. All the offices of the State would be entirely under their con- 
trol. Besides, they were so far away from the States proper, and cut 
off from them by such immense plains, inhabited only by savage 
Indians and broken with wide rivers and high mountains, that in- 
terference was not probable. No telegraph or railroad connected them 
with the outer world, and all their doings would be kept secret, or 
given with such a coloring to the outside world as to make these people 
seem heroic. Once in control of all roads and mountain passes, and 
masters of such immense tracts of country,—their own city, the seat at 
once of their church and power, in a valley then deemed impracticable 
of access except to the favored few, or those whom he desired,—Brigham 
‘Young would have been as veritable a despot amd absolute monarch as 
the Czar or Pope. BP ips 

However, though slow to act, Congress finally took hold of the 
matter, and on September 9, 1850, gave a territorial organization to the 
“Territory of Utah,” bounded within the following limits: “On the 
west by the State of California, on the north by the Territory of 
Oregon, on the east by the summit of the Rocky Mountains, and on 
the south by the 37th parallel of north latitude.” A proviso was also 
inserted that whenever Congress might deem it expedient, it could 
divide the Territory up into two or more Territories. 

President Fillmore appointed Brigham Young Governor of Utah ; 
B. D. Harris, of Vermont, Secretary; Joseph Buffington, of Penn- 
sylvania, Chief Justice; Perry E. Brocchus, of Alabama, and Zerub- 
babel Snow, of Ohio, Associate Justices ; S. M. Blair, of Deseret, United 
States Attorney; and J. L. Haywood, of Deseret, United States 
Marshal. The three latter named, together with Brigham Young, 
were Mormons; so it will be noticed that the majority of officers 
appointed were not of a nature politically to act in accordance with 
the desire of the administration or people of the United States. 

Though greatly disappointed and enraged over the action of Con- 
gress, Brigham Young, nevertheless, took the oath of office as Governor 
on February 3, 1851, and on March 25 he sent a special message to 
the General Assembly of the State of Deseret, notifying them of the ac- 
tion of Congress. Though nominally a Territory, yet for years Utah 
continued the State orgdnization as Deseret. Brigham, now armed with 
authority and having behind him the entire power of the church, was 
absolute master. He soon made the new Federal officers from the 
States see that fact. They arrived in July, 1851, and at a public as- 
sembly, held shortly after, Associate-Justice Brocchus took occasion to 
denounce polygamy. He also reproved the leaders of the Mormon 
Church for disrespectful language to the government. So aroused were 
the people that, had not Brigham prevented it, the unfortunate judge 
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would have been killed then and there. Shortly after, accompanied by 
Mr. Harris, Secretary of State, and Judge Brandebury, appointed vice 
Buffington, declined, he left the Territory. On their arrival in the 
East they published a statement of the whole occurrence, and did much 
to arouse that public opinion against polygamy that has grown stronger 
each day since that time. Brigham showed his respect for the Federal 
government in his threat to Judge Brocchus on the occasion when the 
latter reprobated polygamy. He said, “I will kick you or any other 
Gentile judge from this stand, if you or they again attempt to interfere 
with the affairs of our Zion.” 

Another set of Federal officers succeeded the three resigned ; but 
one of them—Judge Shaver—died soon after with suspicion of foul 
play, and the other—Judge Reed—left for the East. In 1854 a third 
set was appointed, but their relations with the Mormons became even 
more unpleasant. Each accused the other of crimes, gross outrages, and 
immorality. Lieutenant Gunnison, of the United States army, had 
been cruelly murdered, the Mormons said by Indians, but all suspicions 
pointed that the Indians were Mormons disguised assuch. He had writ- 
ten a book describing the Mormons and their customs and habits, religion, 
ete. Almon W. Babbitt, who had been appointed Secretary of State 
in the last batch, had a trouble with Brigham Young, and the latter 
publicly said, “There was Almon W. Babbitt. He undertook to quar- 
rel with me, and soon after was killed by the Indians.” 

Brigham again said, ‘I am and will be governor, and no power can 
hinder it.” 

The reports made by the officials who returned to the East, and the 
avowal of polygamy by the Mormons, together with their defiant atti- 
tude towards the government, aroused the nation, and Brigham’s re- 
moval was determined on. And from this time commenced the series 
of acts absolutely hostile to the government, but so well concealed and 
varnished that it took several years for the latter to see it. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Steptoe, United States army, with three hundred men, was sent 
to Utah in 1854, and in December of that year the President tendered 
to him the appointment of governor. But the Mormons had succeeded 
so completely in captivating him by every means within their power, 
that he declined the appointment, and signed instead a paper to the 
President, requesting Brigham’s reappointment. Stenhouse says, “A 
very romantic story is told by Mrs. C. V. Waite in her book, in which 
Brigham is charged with using two sisters of easy virtue to inveigle the 
colonel into an unpleasant position, by which, in the language of the 
tabernacle, ‘The Lord put a hook in the colonel’s nose.’ ” 

The third batch of officials were Chief-Justice J. F. Kinney, Asso- 
ciate-Justices G. P. Stiles and W. W. Drummond, and Secretary of 
State A. W. Babbitt. Stiles had been reared a Mormon, but had apos- 
tatized, and Babbitt was a Mormon out and out. 
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Now arose another dispute. The United States marshal, appointed 
with the last set, was a Gentile. He claimed that he was executive- 
officer of the United States Court, whether it was employed on either 
Federal or Territorial business; the Mormon marshal claimed that 
he alone was executive officer of the United States Court when em- 
ployed on Territorial business. . It will be seen at once that this was a 
question of great importance, since it involved the impaneling of juries 
and enforcement of writs. Stenhouse says, in regard to this, “ Judge 
Stiles favored the claim of the United States marshal, and brought a 
storm of wrath about his head. Had he been a purely Gentile judge, 
he would have fared better. . . . Some Mormon lawyers entered the 
court while the question was pending, and, led by the best lawyer 
among them, insulted and threatened the judge with personal violence 
unless he ruled as they demanded. On account of these intimidations 
he hastily adjourned the court.” 

As soon as he had left the court-room, the Mormons gathered up 
all the United States records and placed them in safe keeping, but the 
books and papers found in Judge Stiles’s office they burned, so that 
when the judge returned to his office, and found the burnt remains of 
books and papers, he naturally concluded that all the records were also 
burnt. He of course published the event, and a new fire was kindled 
in the States against the Mormons. 

The Mormons had settled principally in the Salt Lake valleys, but 
in the western part of Utah Territory many Gentiles, finding mineral 
wealth, had established claims and built up many mining colonies. 
The Mormons sent out bands of their own people to settle in these 
places, and the natural outcome was a clashing between Gentile and 
Mormon. So severe was this clashing that it was brought to the 
notice of Congress in an appeal of the Gentiles to that body to estab- 
lish the boundaries of California sufficiently east to include their settle- 
ments. The Mormons, aggravated by the resistance, used many harsh 
measures against the Gentiles, and the latter were not slow in making 
their wrongs known in the States. The Gentiles also sought to spread 
abroad the wildest reports of the evils of polygamy. The Mormons 
retaliated with truth by exposing the life of one of the United States 
judges, who, although having a wife and children living in Lllinois, 
brought with him to Utah, and even at times allowed her to sit in 
open court with him, a St. Louis woman of ill repute. And so the 
feeling of hostility continued. As a rule, the United States officers not 
Gentiles sought only to enforce United States law and the sentiments 
of the people; but too often they were bribed, or flattered, or fell be- 
fore temptations placed purposely in their paths, and each fall but 
increased the joy of the Mormons and gave them an additional strength 
and holding to their customs and precepts. The consequence was that 
the officer who asked for the supremacy of the law too often came in 
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hostile contact with Brigham or his followers, and the reports, always 
exaggerated, only the more exasperated the people of the States. Such 
a wily man as Brigham quickly turned this to account in his favor. 
The majority of the Mormon population were ignorant of the affairs of 
the outer world. They were bound up in their church; they believed 
implicitly the revelations and teachings of the priesthood. The world 
was to them all comprised within the circle of mountains bounding 
their valleys, and they neither could nor would understand the power 
and sentiment of the great nation of which they were a very minute 
part. So when Brigham told them they were being persecuted ; that 
they must resist ; that the power of the united world would be broken 
by the Lord if used against them, they would realize no danger, and 
felt, like the fanatical Turk, that all the universe was made but for them 
alone, It was at this time, and when the Mormon people were ripe for 
it, that the terrible reign of blood—the “ revival”—set in. In the life 
of his father, General Albert Sydney Johnston, Colonel William Pres- 
ton Johnston says, “ Whether the immoralities charged against the 
Federal officials were true or not, their chief sin was the effort to 
punish the crimes of certain violent men, who in the name of religion 
had instituted a reign of terror over the Mormons themselves. The 
Danites, or Destroying Angels, were a secret organization said to have 
originated with one Dr. Avard, in the Missouri troubles of 1838. 
They had their grips and passwords, and blind obedience to the prophet 
was the sole article of their creed. . . . This secret police executed 
the bloody decrees of the church and the will of its presidents with 
merciless rigor, and hunted down Gentiles and apostate saints under 
the combined influence of fanaticism, greed, and private vengeance.” 
In regard to the revival of 1856, he continues: “ This was a revi- 
val begun by Jedediah M. Grant, in which the most dangerous dogmas 
of their church were pressed to their extremest consequences, and the 
whole population was in a ferment of religious frenzy. It has already 
been stated that whatever was plausible in doctrine or popular in ritual 
had been adopted into the Mormon Church, so that its creed was a 
seething mass of incongruous heresies and monstrous errors. Humanity 
recoiled four thousand years with the growth of this bastard dispensa- 
tion, which seemed to have exuded from the slime of the Nile instead 
of drawing living waters from ‘Siloam’s brook that flowed fast by the 
oracle of God.’ The Godhead was dragged down to the likeness of the 
created, and pictured with all the appetites of humanity, while a brutal 
peasantry were taught that each one should become a ‘god’ to create, 
populate, and reign over a new earth as his peculiar domain. This 
procreation, transmigration, and exaltation of souls was to be secured 
by obedience, and the practice of polygamy. All the worst possible 
phases of polygamy were practiced, including incest. Heber C. Kim- 
ball, Young’s associate in the First Presidency, declared to the people 
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that Young was his ‘God and their God.’ Grant said, ‘If President 
Young wants my wives, I will give them to him without a grumble, and 
he can take them whenever he likes.’ Confession was insisted on ; 
those who hesitated were excommunicated, and those who confessed 
were published and punished. Rebaptism for the remission of sins 
was enforced. The wavering, the doubtful, the suspected were seized 
by night, whipped, ducked, or even worse maltreated. Brigham 
Young taught that ‘ to love thy neighbor as thyself’ meant to prevent 
his apostasy by shedding his blood. Many murders and outrages were 
the consequences ; and the hatred and fury against the Gentiles en- 
gendered in these heated imaginations had much to do with the resist- 
ance to the United States government and the acts of open hostility in 
1857.” 

With such a condition of affairs reigning, and the breach widening 
each day, it is easy to understand how the Mormons, deceived and 
duped by their leaders, filled with an inextinguishable flame of hatred 
against all Gentiles, could have taken arms against the government, 
and been ready, were they so commanded, to march on Washington 
City, and with a firm faith in their power to take it. 

With Judge Stiles representing in Washington to the government the 
outrages he had been subjected to, and how the government itself had 
been held in contempt, and threatened by Brigham Young with the 
reign of terror going through the Territory, and the gravest crimes 
charged to it, the reports of which were spread in the States, and with 
the United States judges writing pamphlets which charged every vil- 
lainy possible against the Mormons, it became easy to understand, also, 
how the nation could be wrought up to a pitch of indignation and wrath 
that, if allowed to have sway, would have buried forever the Mormon 
Church and its followers under the depths of the salt, dead waters of 
their great lake; but it is not so easy to understand why the govern- 
ment did not take such a stand at this time as to forever cut out this 
virulent sore from the body of the nation. No fitter time had ever 
arrived before, nor has any since, and it can be safely affirmed that de- 
cided action then would have ended a strife that has cost the govern- 
ment much and causes the nation to hang her head with shame,—a 
strife that has existed for over thirty years, and is still as far off as 
ever from a proper settlement. 

For the first time in its existence the United States government, in 
1857, was in a state of open hostility with one of her dependencies. 
Why was not this rebellion crushed in its incipiency? A strange and 
lamentable feeling seems to have taken possession of those holding the 
reins of power ; and thus in the very centre of that State that proudly 
proclaimed to the world the freedom of mankind, was nurtured and 
fostered an institution that saps the very foundations of society and 
destroys the code that holds it together, and which, allowed to run its 
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own course, would violently rend apart the great fundamental principles 
of our Constitution, and make a greater wilderness inhabited by a 
people more brutal than the Indians the Pilgrims found. 

The Mormons were allowed to isolate themselves in one of the most 
impregnable strongholds of the continent, and across the very path of 
emigration and commerce. They proclaimed a code of ethics that in 
any other civilized country would at once have sealed their doom. 
But the United States, on the contrary, left to this strange organization 
every possible means of proving that they were a religious body alone, 
and thus a heresy was developed, and a disloyalty to the government 
and its institutions. The Mormon missionaries, with the cry of perse- 
cution on their lips, are protected by the local authorities all over the 
country, and converts to their religion were made in the midst of our 
most advanced communities. The Secretary of War, in his report in 
1857-58, said, “ It has always been the policy and desire of the Federal 
government to avoid collision with the Mormon community. It has 
borne with the insubordination they have exhibited under circumstances 
where respect for its own authority has frequently counseled harsh 
measures of discipline. But the United States went even further than 
that. It encouraged the Mormons in Utah to levy contributions on 
traders and emigrants passing through their Territory. It appointed 
their prophet Governor of the Territory and Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs, and thus encouraged a union of church and state. To be sure, 
this was in accordance with Mormon principles, but exactly contrary 
to those of the Constitution of the United States. The United States, 
therefore, by sustaining him in his seat of governor and paying him a 
salary with Federal coin, became the strongest ally to Brigham Young, 
and put into his hands the means of turning against it the wild Indians 
and strengthening himself. And in the pride of our own freedom, 
and consciousness of our great strength, we forget how hard it is for 
victims of despotism to throw off the thrall, and prove to them that 
their community was not developing itself in a natural and healthy 
way, but was in reality the forced growth of a hot-house existence. 

Finally, the hour came when the head of the Mormon Church felt 
himself strong enough to throw off his allegiance and to bid defiance 
to the Federal power. Under the cloak of “religious liberty” the 
prophet tried to shield himself by the Constitution. Like the fine 
raiment on the rich man, this cloak covered a beastly sore. Polygamy, 
as practiced in Utah at that time, was even worse than that practiced 
by the savages of Africa. It was a vile, loathsome cancer, that besti- 
alized and scandalized every portion of Utah and the Mormon Church. 
It allowed men to keep harems of harlots, together with virtuous 
women entrapped thereto, and it gave unbridled license to commit in- 
cest and adultery of any nature. And it gave the right to murder or 
torture indiscriminately, without regard to age or sex, any one who 
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opposed this religion, to “ send to hell across lots” every one opposed to 
the system of satisfying prostitution. It gave the seal of authority to 
a despotism as outrageous as ever was upheld of old, where lust, perse- 
cution, extortion, fraud, and murder could be practiced at will. 

Whatever might have been the effect of Mormon doctrines and 
practices under different conditions, the actual result in Utah was a 
theocracy, with a brutal despot for its infallible head, sustained by a 
thoroughly developed hierarchy and by the organized fanaticism of the 
multitude. The intricate system of priestly despotism, its bloody code 
polygamy and other demoralizing practices, and hostility to the gen- 
eral government were interwoven with and necessary to the existence of 
the church of the Latter-Day Saints. Such a state of feeling and con- 
duct was bound to end in collision and a decision of the question by 
force. , 

Just the moment the Mormon Church acknowledges the power and 
supremacy of the Federal government, it falls to pieces both as a the- 
ocracy and religion. The very reasons that led Brigham Young to 
settle in Salt Lake Valley were the causes for the collision between the 
government and Mormons to occur at the time it did. Had he settled in 
any other place on the continent, this collision could not have occurred 
so early, though it would have had to come ultimately. The Secretary 
of War, in his annual report for 1857, says, “And this forbearance 
might still be prolonged, and the evils rife among them be allowed to 
work out their own cure, if this community occupied any other theatre 
isolated and remote from the seats of civilization than the one they now 
possess. But, unfortunately for these views, their settlements lie in the 
great pathway which leads from our Atlantic States to the new and 
flourishing communities growing up upon our Pacific seaboard. They 
stand a lion in the path; not only themselves defying the military and 
civil authorities of the government, but encouraging, if not exciting, 
the nomad savages who roam over the vast unoccupied regions of the 
continent to the pillage and massacre of peaceful and helpless emigrant 
families traversing the solitude of the wilderness. The rapid settlement 
of our Pacific coast possessions ; the rights in those regions of emigrants, 
unable to afford the heavy expenses of transit by water and the isthmus ; 
the facility and safety of military, commercial, political, and social in- 
tercommunication between our Eastern and Western populations and 
States,—all depend upon the prompt, absolute, and thorough removal 
of a hostile power besetting this path midway of its route, at a point 
where succor and provisions should always be found, rather than ob- 
struction, privation, and outrage. However anxiously the government 
might desire to avoid a collision with this or any other community of 
people under its jurisdiction, yet it is not possible for it to postpone the 
duty of reducing to subordination a rebellious fraternity besetting one 
of the most important avenues of communications traversing its do- 
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main, and not only themselves defying its authority, but stimulating the 
irresponsible savages hovering along the highway to acts of violence 
indiscriminately upon all ages, sexes, and conditions of wayfarers.” 

As one year after another passed, Brigham saw his people growing 
greater in number and power. He was able to control the Indian 
tribes surrounding them, and caused them to look on him as the head 
and the United States as the tributary power. The slowness and ad- 
verse disposition of the government to take hold of the Mormon ques- 
tion only the more strengthened him in his egotism that he could 
establish the despotic power permanently that he wielded so thor- 
oughly. 

In 1856 occurred their great religious revival. This “ Reformation” 
was in reality but a “reign of terror” to establish Brigham’s power 
thoroughly in all parts of Utah. The suspected, the wavering, the 
doubtless were whipped, maltreated, outraged, and murdered, and a 
spirit of fanaticism was raised against all Gentiles, that speedily resolved 
itself into a rebellious attitude to the government. Composed of ignor- 
ant Scandinavians and British for the most part, the Mormon popula- 
tion did not realize the extent and power of the United States. Brig- 
ham was their seer and prophet, their head and leader, and what he 
said, “ must be.” They therefore had full faith in their ability to over- 
come all enemies who should be brought against them, or if they had 
any doubt at all, it was wise to say otherwise; for there could be no 
doubt at all that their days were numbered if Brigham dreamed of any 
backwardness or backsliding among his followers. 

In March, 1857, a new administration had just taken hold of the 
reins of government, and President Buchanan, in response to public senti- 
ment, determined to take hold of the Mormon monster and crush it 
out of existence. His first step was therefore to appoint a new gov- 
ernor for the Territory of Utah. This action speedily brought matters 
to a crisis, the recital of which we leave for the next chapter. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


THE ADMINISTRATION DETERMINES TO ACT. TROOPS ORDERED TO 
UTAH. LIFE AND CHARACTER OF GENERAL ALBERT SYDNEY 
JOHNSTON. 


SHortLy after the inauguration, in 1857, President Buchanan de- 
termined to put an end to the Utah troubles, and so removed Brigham 
Young from the office of governor, and at the same time appointed the 
following-named officials to office in that Territory: Governor, Alfred 
Cummings, of Georgia ; Chief Justice, D. R. Eccles ; Associate Justices, 
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John Cradlebaugh and C. E. Sinclair; Secretary, John Hartney ; Mar- 
shal, P. K. Dotson. There is no doubt but that the troubles in Utah 
were made an excuse whereby the administration hoped to turn the eyes 
of the people from the then greater and more absorbing question of 
slavery as related to the Kansas-Nebraska dilemma, and at the same 
time to turn to the credit of the administration the obliteration of an eye- 
sore to the nation of forty years’ growth. However, at this time, but 
few people in the States knew or cared much about affairs in Utah. 
That country was so far off that it seemed at that time that many dec- 
ades must elapse ere the vast stretch of wilderness between the Mis- 
souri River and the Rocky Mountains would be so settled as to bring 
Utah within the bounds of civilization. And whatever crimes might 
be committed, however treasonable to the government might be the 
Mormons, Brigham Young and his followers could always, with good 
show of reason, excuse and palliate them, or throw the blame on the 
shoulders of Federal officials. Indeed, so little interest was taken at that 
time and even afterwards in the Utah troubles, that few people thought 
seriously of the immense care, expense, and worry it was to send a large 
body of troops across the plains ; and whoever did think of it at all, felt 
certain that the mere show of force would be sufficient to make Utah 
docile and amenable to the fullest desire of the government and 
people. 

A new departure, however, was taken, and this last batch of Federal 
officials were men who were in no way affiliated with the Mormon peo- 
ple or Mormon doctrines. Their instructions were simply to carry out 
thoroughly United States laws in the Territory of Utah, and they went 
there with that determination. To afford protection to them while in 
the execution of their office, a considerable force of the United States 
army was put under the command of Brigadier-General W. S. Harney, 
and ordered to accompany them. The following is the circular order 
issued by the War Department to General Harney, regarding the 


matter : 
‘¢ HEAD-QUARTERS OF THE ARMY. 


“ May 28, 1857. 
“ CIRCULAR: ; 

‘‘ Orders having been dispatched in haste for the assemblage of a body of troops 
at Fort Leavenworth, to march thence for Utah as soon as assembled, the General-in- 
Chief, in concert with the War Departments, issues the following instructions to be 
executed by the -chiefs of the respective staff departments, in connection with his 
general orders of this date. 

“I, The force: (1) Second Dragoons, (2) Fifth Infantry, (8) Tenth Infantry 
and Phelps’s Battery (‘‘ B’’) of Fourth Artillery, to be provided with transportation 
and supplies, will be estimated at not less than twenty-five hundred men. 

“TI. ‘The Adjutant-General will, in concert with the chiefs of the respective 
departments, issue the necessary orders for assigning to this force a full complement 
of disbursing and medical officers, an officer of ordnance, and an Assistant Adju- 
tant-General, if the latter be required. . . . All available recruits will be assigned 


to the above-named regiments up to the time of departure. . 
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‘‘TII. About two thousand head of cattle must be procured and driven to Utah ; 
six months’ supply of bacon (for two days in the week) must-be sent, and desiccated 
vegetables in sufficient quantity to guard the health of the troops the coming 
winter. , 

* «IV.... Besides the necessary trains and supplies, the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment will procure for the expedition two hundred and fifty tents of Sibley’s pattern, 
to provide for the case that the troops shall not be able to hut themselves the ensu- 
ing winter. Storage tents are needed for the like reason. Stores enough to provide 
at least for the sick must accompany the tents. 

‘““'V. The Surgeon-General will cause the necessary medical supplies to be pro- 
vided and requisitions made for the means of transporting them with the expedition. 

‘“ (Signed) WINFIELD Scorrt.” 


Again, a month later, the following letter was sent to General 
Harney : 

‘‘ HEAD-QUARTERS OF THE ARMY. 
‘¢New YorkK, June 26, 1857. 

‘‘Srr,—The General-in-Chief desires me to write you, in his name, as follows: 

‘Orders for the Utéh Expedition, and instructions for you as its commander, 
were prepared at the desire of the War Department, and forwarded from this office 
for approval on the 8th of this month. More recently they have been discussed 
between the President, the Secretary of War, and the General-in-Chief, in person, 
and substantially fixed upon. But the papers left for formal approval are not yet 
received from Washington, though expected daily. They will be immediately 
issued when received here. 

‘‘ At the time of issuing his circular to the staff departments, of which a copy 
was furnished you, of May 28, or soon after, the General-in-Chief felt assured that 
ample means were dictated to anticipate and supply all the wants of your expedition, 
and to assemble the troops at Fort Leavenworth at a sufficiently early day. 

‘The reports and returns from the staff departments and from the troops con- 
vince him that the problem is now solved satisfactorily, and he hopes that your 
movement may commence at the close of July or earlier. 

‘“« As a suggestion, not as an order, nor even a recommendation, he proposes to 
your consideration whether it may not be well to send forward, in advance, a part 
of your horse to Fort Laramie, where, it is understood, are large supplies of forage, 
to be recruited in strength, by rest and by grain, before the main body comes up. 

‘‘T am, sir, very respectfully, 
‘¢ Your obedient servant, 
‘“ (Signed) GrorGE W. Lay, 
‘“* Lieutenant-Colonel, A.D.C.” 


Three days later the following letter of instructions to General Har- 
ney, mentioned in the foregoing, was issued : 


‘ HEAD-QUARTERS OF THE ARMY. 
“ New York, June 29, 1857. 
‘‘To Bvt. Bria.-Gen. W. S. Harney, 
‘‘Commanding, etc., ete., 
** Fort Leavenworth, K. T.: 
“ Srr,— 

. “The General-in-Chief desires me to add, in his name, the following in- 
structions prepared in concert with the War Department, and sanctioned by its 
authority, whenever required. The community and, in part, the civil government 
of Utah Territory are in a state of substantial rebellion against the laws and authority 
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of the United States. A new civil governor is about to be designated, and to be 
charged with the establishment and maintenance of law and order. Your able 
and energetic aid, with that of the troops to be placed under your command, is 
relied on to insure the success of his mission. 

‘The principles by which you should be guided have been already indicated fi 
a somewhat similar case, and are here substantially repeated. 

‘“‘ Tf the governor of the Territory, finding the ordinary course of judicial pro- 
ceedings and the power vested in United States marshals, and other proper officers, 
inadequate for the preservation of the public peace and the execution of the laws, 
should make requisition on you for a military force to aid him as a posse comitatus 
in the performance of that official duty, you are hereby directed to employ for that 
purpose the whole or such part of your command as may be required, or, should the 
governor, the judges, or marshals of the Territory find it necessary directly to sum- 
mon a part of your troops to aid either in the performance of his duties, you will 
take care that the summons be promptly obeyed ; and in no case will your officers 
or men attack any body of citizens whatever, except on such requisition of sum- 
mons, or in sheer self-defense. In executing this delicate function of the military 
power of the United States, the civil responsibility will be upon the governor, the 
judges, and the marshals of the Territory. While you are not to be, and cannot be, 
subjected to the orders, strictly speaking, of the governor, you will be responsible 
for a zealous, harmonious, and thorough co-operation with him, on frequent and 
full consultation, and will conform your action to his request and views in all cases 
where your military judgment and prudence do not forbid nor compel you to modify, 
in execution, the movements he may suggest. No doubt is entertained that your 
conduct will fully meet tht moral and professiona] responsibilities of your trust and 
justify the high confidence already reposed in you by the government. 

‘The lateness of the season, the dispersed condition of the troops, and the 
smallness of the numbers available have seemed to present elements of difficulty, if 
not hazard, in this expedition. But it is believed that these may be compensated 
by unusual care in its outfit and great prudence in its conduct. All disposable re- 
cruits have been reserved for it. 

‘‘So well is the nature of this service appreciated, and so deeply are the honor 
and interests of the United States involved in its success, that I am authorized to 
say the government will hesitate at no expense requisite to complete the efficiency 
of your little army and to insure health and comfort to it, as far as attainable. 

‘“‘ Hence, in addition to the liberal orders for its supply heretofore given,—and 
it is known that ample measures, with every confidence of success, have been dic- 
tated by the chiefs of staff departments here,—a large discretion will be made over 
to you in the general orders for the movement. The employment of spies, guides, 
interpreters, or laborers, may be made to any reasonable extent you may think 
desirable. 

‘‘ The prudence expected of you requires that you should anticipate resistance, 
general, organized, and formidable, at the threshold, and shape your movements as 
if it were certain, keeping the troops well massed and in hand when approaching 
expected resistance. Your army will be equipped, for a time at least, as a self- 
sustaining machine. Detachments will therefore not be lightly hazarded, and 
you are warned not to be betrayed into premature security or over-confidence. A 
small but sufficient force must, however, move separately from the main column, 
guarding the beef-cattle and such other supplies as you may think would too 
much encumber the march of the main body. The cattle may require to be 
marched more slowly than the troops, so as to arrive in Salt Lake Valley in good 
condition, or they may not survive the inclemency and scanty sustenance of the 
winter. 

‘‘This detachment, though afterwards to become the rear-guard, may, it is 
hoped, be put en route before the main body, to gain as much time as possible before 
the latter passes it. The General-in-Chief suggests that feeble animals of draught 
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and cavalry should be left ten or twelve days behind the main column, at Fort 
Laramie, to recruit and follow. 

‘‘Tt should be a primary object on arriving in the valley, if the condition of 
things permit, to procure not only fuel, but materials for hutting the troops. Should 
it be too late for the latter purpose, or should such employment of the troops be un- 
safe or impracticable, the tents (of Sibley’s pattern) furnished will, it is hoped, 
afford a sufficient shelter. 

‘¢Tt is not doubted that a surplus of provisions and forage, beyond the wants of 
the resident population, will be found in the Valley of Utah, and that the inhabit- 
ants, if assured by energy and justice, will be ready to sell them to the troops. 
Hence no instructions are given you for the extreme event of the troops being in 
absolute need of such supplies, and their{being withheld by the inhabitants. The 
necessities of such an occasion would furnish the law for your guidance. 

‘¢ Besides the stated reports required by the regulations, special reports will be 
expected from you at the head-quarters of the army, as opportunity may offer. 

«The General-in-Chief desires to express his best wishes, official and personal, 
for your complete success and added reputation. 

‘‘T have the honor to be, sir, 
“Very respectfully, your ob’t serv’t, 
‘¢ (Signed) GroreE W. Lay, 
‘t Tieut.-Col. Aide-de-Camp. 


‘‘ P.S.—The General-in-Chief (in my letter of the 26th inst.) has already 
conveyed to you as a suggestion—and not an order, nor even a recommendation— 
that it might be well tosend forward in advance a part of your horse to Fort Laramie, 
there to halt and be recruited in strength, by rest and by grain, before the main 
body comes up. 

“ Respectfully, 
“« (Signed) G. W. L., Lt.-Col. A.D.C.” 


The author has thought best to insert these letters of instructions 
verbatim, as, in view of the misfortunes that befell the expedition after- 
wards, it may be seen that no blame or censure, with but one exception, 
can be attached to the army or the War Department. Indeed, the 
former was in reality the only branch of the government that thoroughly 
understood the gravity of the situation. The instructions given seemed 
to provide for every possible contingency, and had the military been 
allowed to carry them out to the letter, Mormonism would now be 
a thing of the past,—a mystic religion and horrid rite that would 
have died ere the year was closed. But in this country “the mili- 
tary may propose, but the politicians dispose,” and from the moment 
the latter saw that the Kansas-Nebraska troubles were likely to be 
dropped in this new excitement, they bestirred themselves to such an 
extent as to endanger the existence of the expedition, as will be shown 
hereafter. 

The situation was indeed a grave one, and one that no other govern- 
ment would overlook for an instant. Here was a small number of the 
inhabitants of the Union defying its authority and setting at naught its 
laws. Separated from civilization by over one thousand miles of vast 


prairies and deserts overrun by wild animals and more savage Indians, 
Vou. IV. N.S .—No. 1, 2 
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with wide and rapid rivers; living in a valley shut in by almost im- 
pregnable mountain-ranges,—a valley so rich in cultivation and natural 
resources that it could easily sustain a population of ten times its num- 
ber ; with all the resources to maintain a State, and governed by a relig- 
ious autocrat who was despotic in his authority, and whose aim was to 
seat himself at the head of an independent government,—all combined 
to make the task for the new officials and the little army a singularly hard 
one. The military man of to-day would laugh at such a task, but it 
must be remembered that in 1857 there were neither railroads, tele- 
graphs, or water-lines to Utah, and to take an army of fifteen hundred 
men, with supplies for twenty-five hundred men, to last six months, 
across a country devoid of any line of communications, almost entirely 
unknown, and in the face of a determined enemy, was, indeed, suf- 
ficiently trying to present a problem to any general. The little army 
was obliged to take its vast wagon-trains, altogether out of porportion 
to its numbers, and large herds of beef cattle. Winter in the Rocky 
Mountains and the upland plains approaching them is severe and long, 
and for six months of the year they are impassable to wagons. The 
expedition was originally expected to commence its march by the first 
of July, and had it been able to then, or even as late as the end of July, 
it would have made the Salt Lake Valley before the end of October, 
and once for all have settled the Mormon question, as the Mormons at 
that time were full of the idea of resisting the troops and the govern- 
ment which sent them. Armed conflict would assuredly have been the 
result, the consequences of which would have been fatal to the Mormons, 
and in a Territory so far from the States, military government en- 
forced by a large force, would have been the only means of executing 
the laws. 

Thus would have been obviated the temporizing policy which led 
the President to pardon them, and which has put a premium on their 
attitude which has caused the trouble to drag out its weary existence to 
the present day, with no immediate prospect of settlement. It is hard 
to place the blame for not sending the military at the time originally 
intended, but it can be traced to the politicians, and also somewhat to 
the political aspirations of General Harney. Good soldier as he was, 
Harney was not averse to having his name brought prominently be- 
fore the public, and when, therefore, Governor Walker, of Kansas, 
asked that he might be kept in command there, where he had been 
during the Kansas-Nebraska imbroglio, he himself preferred it to going 
out into the wilds in what might prove a most disastrous expedition 
that would ruin him forever. - To the politicians of all parties, also, the 
Utah trouble was very small in comparison with the Kansas-Nebraska 
question, and it was thought a man popular as Harney was would be 
of more service in Leavenworth than in Salt Lake City. So for some 
weeks, although his order was not rescinded, Harney was given to 
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understand that he was not to go. The expedition was therefore during 
that time without a head or executive to direct its movements, and in- 
stead of starting at once, in one body, each separate organization started 
out independently of the others, under the command of its own imme- 
diate head. It was but a short time ere the bad effects of this arrange- 
ment were seen and felt. It was not till August 28 that a successor 
was finally appointed to command the expedition. It necessarily took 
him some time ere he could report at Leavenworth and formally 
assume command, and in the mean time the troops had nearly all 
started. 

The Fifth United States Infantry had been stationed in Indian 
Territory and Kansas, and eight companies of this regiment, under the 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel C. F. Smith, were far out on the line 
of march in Nebraska. The entire ten companies of the Tenth United 
States Infantry were scattered from Fort Laramie to Nebraska, under 
command of Colonel E. B. Alexander. Reno, an officer of ordnance, 
had command of an ordnance and siege-train and battery. This train 
was manned by one company of the Fifth Infantry. Finally, Phelps’s 
Battery (“B”) of the Fourth Artillery had been called from the East, 
and accompanied Alexander. The cavalry that had been designated 
—the Second Dragoons—had not yet been called in from Indian 
Territory. 

The force thus scattered along the long line from Laramie to 
Leavenworth numbered as follows: Tenth Infantry, 650 men; Fifth 
Infantry, 400; Phelps’s battery, 60; Reno’s battery, 50; total, 1160. 
Besides these, there were between five hundred and six hundred drivers 
and teamsters, civilian employés of the contractor’s trains and wagons, 
sutlers, etc. Some of the trains and wagons were government property, 
under charge of army quartermasters, but the greater part of the stores 
and herds of beef-cattle were transported and driven across the plains 
by contractors, and they were scattered across the plains in even a worse 
condition than the troops, for most of them had no other protection 
than that the civilian drivers and teamsters could give. The last of 
July, General Harney had dispatched Captain Stewart Vanvliet,. a 
meritorious officer of the quartermaster’s department, to Salt Lake 
Valley, in order to purchase lumber for hutting the troops, and forage 
and subsistence for both troops and herds. He found, to his surprise, 
that nothing could be bought, but that the Mormons already were in 
arms, and considered the United States and its troops as enemies. He 
arrived in Salt Lake City on September 3, and left there September 14, 
and made a written report of his mission on September 6, from the 
banks of Harris Fork, a distance sufficiently far off from the Mor- 
mons to insure the dispatch being transmitted safely. The contents 
of this dispatch is given a few pages further on. In the mean time, 
the general-in-chief of the army, realizing the necessity of acting 
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promptly, finally induced the President to accede to the request of the 
Governor of Kansas, and retain Harney in command there, and appoint 
a successor to command the Utah force. Brevet Brigadier-General 
Albert Sydney Johnston was designated, and a better appointment 
could not have been made from among the then many able officers 
of the United States army. It was due to the prompt and decisive 
measures taken by General Johnston on assuming command that the 
army was saved from destruction during the fall and winter, and, 
as the success of the expedition depended so much on his ability 
and energy, a short sketch of his life and character will not be out 
of place. 

Albert Sydney Johnston was born in Kentucky in 1803. His 
father was a physician of education and high character. An older 
brother of Albert Sydney—Josiah Stoddard Johnston—was a states- 
man of marked ability, serving a term as United States Senator from 
Louisiana. Albert Sydney received a good education before he went 
to West Point, to which place he was appointed in 1822. There he 
gave evidence of the firmness of character, military abilities, and noble 
nature that marked him through life. He graduated in 1826, and was 
commissioned a second lieutenant in the Sixth Infantry. Shortly after 
assignment to his regiment the Black Hawk War broke out, and he was 
selected by General Atkinson as his chief of staff, and in this capacity, 
though young, he earned a distinguished reputation for gallantry, 
energy, and judgment. He resigned in 1834, with the intention of 
entering a political life and residing on his plantation in Missouri; 
but the war between Texas and Mexico breaking out soon after, aroused 
all his chivalrous nature, and after the battle of San Jacinto he offered 
himself as a volunteer in the Texan army. He was appointed a brig- 
adier-general, and soon after Secretary of War for Texas, and in the 
latter capacity he was present in person at the decisive battle of the 
River Neuces, in which the Cherokee Indians were fearfully routed by 
the Texan army. The war between the United States and Mexico 
breaking out, he joined the volunteer army of the former, and at 
Monterey distinguished himself for conspicuous coolness, gallantry, and 
skill. He was complimented in orders on several occasions, and recom- 
mended by General Taylor for brigadier-general. After the war was 
over he returned to his plantation, when General Taylor (shortly after- 
wards becoming President) offered him the appointment of major and 
paymaster in the army. He accepted it, and held the commission for 
several years until Jefferson Davis became Secretary of War. In 1855 
the army was increased by the addition of two regiments of infantry 
and two of cavalry. Davis gave Johnston the appointment of colonel 
of the Second Dragoons (one of the new cavalry regiments), March 3, 
1855. His service between that date and the period he was called to 
command the Utah expedition was spent in the Southwest on the bor- 
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der. His character as a man is summed up by a contemporary as fol- 
lows: “ I have never known the man who held in such nice equipoise 
qualities akin and yet in a measure antagonistic,—the genial and 
reserved, the gentle and the grand, the humane and the heroic. He 
would have gone a day’s journey to reclaim an erring brother, and 
would have turned out of his path to avoid crushing a worm; and yet 
he would have sacrificed his life and all he held dear in it rather than 
deviate one hair’s-breadth from the strictest line of right and duty. 
There was no cant in his composition, for he was a cavalier of the 
straightest sect ; but I have never met the man who combined in him- 
self more of the elements of a follower of the Unerring Teacher. In 
his company the humblest felt at ease, and yet a crowned head would 
not have ventured upon a freedom with him.” .. . 

The world knows his later history. At the breaking out of the Re- 
bellion, appointed a lieutenant-general in the Confederate service, he 
planned the surprise of Shiloh, and fell in the moment of victory. 
Jefferson Davis, speaking of Johnston’s death at Shiloh, said, “ It is 
an irreparable loss to the Confederacy, and had he lived, the result of 
Shiloh would have been different.” 

The New York Times, in reviewing the battle of Shiloh, said of 
Johnston, “ He was the man who of all others had been until lately 
looked upon in the South as a commander without a peer for active 
field-work, combining in himself science, skill, daring, coo]ness, reso- 
luteness, experience, and whatever other characteristics or elements of 
success are supposed to belong to a great leader.” 

In his personal appearance he is described at the time of taking com- 
mand of the Army of Utah, as follows: “Colonel Johnston is now in 
the matured vigor of manhood. He is above six feet in height, strongly 
and powerfully framed, with a grave, dignified, and commanding 
presence. His features are strongly marked, showing his Scottish lin- 
eage, and denote great resolution and composure of character. His 
complexion, naturally fair, is from exposure a deep brown. His hab- 
its are abstemious and temperate, and no excess has impaired his power- 
ful constitution. His mind is clear, strong, and well cultivated. His 
manner is courteous, but rather grave and silent. He has many de- 
voted friends, but they have been won and-secured by the native dig- 
nity and nobility of his character rather than by his powers of address. 
He is a man of strong will and ardent temper, but his whole bearing 
testifies to the self-control he has acquired. As a soldier he stands 
very high in the opinion of the army. As an instance of this, it may 
be mentioned that in a large assemblage of officers and gentlemen, the 
gallant and impetuous Worth, when asked who was the best soldier 
he had ever known, replied, ‘I consider Sydney Johnston the best 
soldier I ever knew.’” Such was the man who was to save the little 
army from destruction and his country from a terrible disgrace, 
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and the author has thought best to give his life -and character so 
much in detail that his actions during the campaign may be better 
understood. ; 

The advent of Johnston’s appointment marked a new era in the ex- 
pedition. The troops scattered along the line of march from the 
Rocky Mountains to Fort Kearney were filled with a new enthusiasm 
and hope. Now a man had come who knew what to do, and had the 
will to do it. General satisfaction was expressed in all the newspapers 
over the land, and it was confidently expected that the Mormon trouble 
would be a thing of the past ere the year was out. The orders assign- 
ing Johnston to the command were issued August 28, and on Septem- 
ber 11 he reported his arrival at Fort Leavenworth and assumed com- 
mand, 

W. R. Hamitton, MS., 
Lieutenant U.S.A. 


(To be continued.) 





SOME REMINISCENCES OF PHILIP SPENCER 
AND THE BRIG “SOMERS.” 


My first cruise was to the coast of Brazil, on board the frigate ‘“ Poto- 
mac,” whose type may be said to have passed away. Forty years 
ago she and the “‘ Congress” were properly esteemed as among the most 
efficient ships afloat. There were twenty-nine of us “youngsters” 
gathered in the steerage of that vessel at that time, some few of whom 
survive as admirals on the retired list; but among those who still live, 
as well as those who have, let us hope, passed “ out of death into life,” 
there are some of the most reputable names of the navy. Shufeldt was 
of that number overrunning the capacity of the “ Potomac’s” quarters 
assigned to midshipmen, whose early youth having been passed in a 
place remote from navigable streams, made him perhaps the greenest of 
all of us, but whose maturity finds him classed as among the most ac- 
complished of his corps. The late Admiral Simpson was another of 
the péres of that period, whose later reports on ordnance deservedly 
distinguished him. Luce remains yet, whom the Times of Philadelphia 
denotes as the “ typical American naval officer,” who, like Porter, seeks 
in letters a distinction commensurate with that he has earned pro- 
fessionally. Hynson, who was lost in the “Somers,” and whose gal- 
lantry has been commemorated by a cenotaph at the Naval School, 
Annapolis, was still another. James D. Bullock, Confederate agent in 
London during the late war, was among the brightest and most popular 
of that galaxy of naval cadets, and I can say now without being guilty 
of positive misprision, that a more honest fellow never wore the acorn 
of that day. 

Arrived at Rio we found the flag flying from the main of the sloop- 
of-war “ Decatur,” whose captain was he who, lashed to the rigging of 
the “ Hartford,” damned the torpedoes and went ahead. It is relevant 
to say that Farragut’s craft was exemplary in all the accomplishments 
of a man-of-war of that time. A more tidy and taut beauty floated 
upon no sea. Almost ‘daily while at anchor in that harbor, to the 
admiration of the officers of foreign fleets, or spectators lounging upon 
a hill overlooking the bay, well-named Gloria, she engaged in drills 
simply perfect in execution and wonderful in .celerity, a special report 
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of which was made to the Board of Admiralty by the commander of the 
English squadron. 

Commodore Ridgely flew the broad pennant, and transferred it to 
the “Potomac” on her arrival. Being by reason of long desuetude 
more of a terre filius than mare filius, he passed most of the time on 
shore. As one of his staff I was exempted from the obligation of per- 
forming any of the ordinary duties of shipboard while in port, com- 
pelled most of the time to be within hail of the chef d’escadre. He, 
however, served but a short period as such. The epicurism of then, 
but more especially of the idle years before, punished him with podagra, 
and he was invalided and sent home. The new navarch was Charles 
Morris, whose device fluttered from the main of the three-decker, the 
“Delaware.” He was a survivor of the War of 1812, the executive 
officer of the “ Constitution” in her contest with the “Guerriére.” No 
sign of years in him save a frosted crown. In the quality of personal 
activity he was indomitable, an unclouded, superior brain, frugal in 
regimen ; so reverent a Christian that, like Milton, he removed his hat 
when the awful name of God was mentioned; equal and just in his 
administration of his important duties; abundant in esprit de corps, 
without which professional excellence is impossible, and it was only 
occasion he lacked to be a Nelson militantly as he was a Collingwood 
morally. Not singular the influence of such an example upon the 
whole squadron,—reformatory to a great extent, not from fear, but that 
respect which every gentleman feels for one better than himself. At 
no period in the history of the navy has there been a more efficient and 
a more ‘creditably-representative squadron than that under Charles 
Morris at the period we speak of. 

An accession to the fleet was made by the arrival of thesloop “ John 
Adams,” coming, I think, from the Pacific. Then and for some time 
thereafter I had a pied-d-terre at Pharoux’s hotel, whom and which 
were well known to the naval officers of every maritime nation of that 
day. He was a genial host, after the type of him whose character is so 
well drawn in the “ Beaux’ Stratagem.” We have grateful recollections 
of him, as well for personal graces as for the excellence of his cuisine. 
That hotel overlooked the principal landing-place for shore-comers, in 
the balcony of which I was wont, during the hot noons, to sit for refresh- 
ment, especially when the sea-breezes swept in past the Sugar Loaf, 
over the broad bay, diffusing a refrigeration inexpressibly pleasant and 
restorative. One more than ordinary sultry mid-day I went there to 
catch the first pulse and thrill of the trade-wind, and while impatient 
for its coming, I heard hot words in the street below, a clashing and 
outpour of English and Portuguese expletives by no means decent or 
peaceful. There were passionate, menacing outreaches of fists, promis- 
ing the catastrophe of blows, One of the disputants was an American 
naval officer, and the other a brawny boatman ; the riot, a question of 
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fare. The contest was unequal, in so far that he who wore the buttons 
was tipsy, and the other was being re-enforced by some chuffs who 
approached from the Mole. I hastily descended, mediated, satisfied 
the swarth rematore, and led the unsteady middy into the hotel. That 
was my introduction to Philip Spencer, the hapless son of the then 
Secretary of War, whose untimely end a few months later caused so 
profound a sensation both at home and abroad. 

During Spencer’s service on that station I held a certain intimacy 
with him, close enough to observe those mental and moral character- 
istics which display themselves without mask or domino among young- 
sters, especially when these latter meet in a foreign country where all is 
rare and strange to inexperienced eyes. I have met him on board of 
his ship, but with more frequency on shore, where there are fewer limita- 
tions to spontaneity, fewer curbs on a lymphatic constitution yet in 
adolescence. As a rule, he appeared to eschew an association with 
officers of his own grade. Mine was an unaccustomed face, and he 
found me unprejudiced by the generally unfavorable criticisms I had 
heard of him. He saw that I preferred to take my own measure of 
him rather than to accept that of others, which, especially with young 
people, and young people of a steerage afloat, are neither disinterested 
nor impartial, warped by professional jealousy and rivalry, independent 
of the truism that one officer is rarely just and judicious in weighing 
the character of another, when, too, judge and judged are contemporary 
and competitive. 

He was a person in his rare normal moods not without congruous 
and intelligent activity and observation. He had derived advantages 
from the generous educational opportunities a fond and accomplished 
father had offered him. He had a fair acquaintance with the human- 
ities, spoke Spanish with fluency, even if it were, in some phrases, 
marred by grammatical blunders; had retained somewhat of his hold 
on Latin and Greek, and was a tolerably experienced draughtsman. 
These attainments, while they made him, when he pleased, a pleasant and 
plausible companion, infrequently restrained a nature which appeared 
to be absolutely bereft of all conservative principle. He always im- 
pressed me as having an inbred, if not an inborn, inclination, I will not 
say to crime, but to the vicious at least. It was not by any means an 
eccentricity in the sense of whimsical, but a vagation so listless, in- 
different, as to lead one to plunder a hen-roost or a house. He had had, 
as he told me, religious example and culture enough during his early 
years ; but it was all a mere matter of memory without any potency to 
shape, control, and exalt his maturer life. Indeed, it is only true when I 
say that a more unbalanced, vacillating, and easily-corrupted nature I 
have never encountered. Besides, he had not that quality of mind which 
forelooks, which measures responsibilities, and calculates consequences. 
If I had proposed to him to break into the Imperial Treasury, he would 
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not first have made a careful reconnoissance, computed probabilities, 
prepared plans, corrupted guardians, but blindly would have butted 
his head against barred windows, or knocked down the sentinel, wholly 
forgetful of the fact that within were a corporal’s guard and heavy im- 
perforable plates of iron and steel inclosing the treasures. It was that 
irreflection which shut his eyes to the infeasibleness of the conspiracy 
which cost him his life. 

He was of that irresolute and arbitrary temperament which frets 
and rebels under the restraints and limitations society imposes for its 
own conservation. He would have resolved things to that primitive 
and barbarous freedom or anarchy which left all individuals free to do 
as they pleased, with no check beyond that interposed. by other persons 
of a greater strength and prowess. To his licentiousness in that regard 
there would be joy and fascination in riding roughshod over the ways 
and methods law and ethics have been at such pains to establish and 
preserve. He would have infracted an ordinance simply because it 
was such, and because it interfered with that natural liberty which no 
human regulation had any right to repress or intermeddle with. ‘These, 
of course, were very silly notions, and denoted a very wicked or weak 
mind, in which latter category I am disposed to place him. And yet 
I observed in him on several occasions acts which led me to carry to 
his account qualities beyond mere moral infirmities, rather to a thorough 
lack of conscientiousness, or, as Shakespeare has it, “a most inherent 
baseness.” I said to him one day when he was normal,—I mean not 
warped by numerous nobblers,—“ Spencer, it seems to me that you are a 
mutinous, insubordinate sort of a fellow, constantly kicking against dis- 
cipline, always in hot water. What in the devil’s name induced you 
to enter the service ?” 

“T hardly know,” he drawlingly muttered. And then, after a 
little waiting, he continued: “ The fact is, I wasn’t a model boy by any 
means,—pretty bad, lawless, if you like that better; and my father, 
perhaps to get rid of me,—perhaps to reform me,—put me in the navy. 
I am disposed to think it has done me harm.” 

“ And you do not like it, then?” queried I. 

“Like it! Like it!” he exclaimed. “Hell, no ; I hate it !” 

“ What would you like, then?” I asked. 

“ That’s hard to say,” he answered, lazily. “ But I think I would 
like to own a vessel outsailing anything afloat, with a crew who would 
go to hell for me ; going where I pleased, doing what I pleased.” 

“T would call that,” I said, “the life of a freebooter.” 

“ Well, I can’t say I’d dislike that,” replied he. “ Would you, old 
fellow ?” 

“ Decidedly, yes.” 

And in testimony of the fact that he was obsessed by just such 
vicious notions, he was wont to spend many leisure moments in sketch- 
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ing fanciful portraits of the notorious villains of buccaneering, from 
Drake to Lafitte, or of sinister-looking crafts of the rover trim; and 
retreats lying in remote waters where plunder could be safely hoarded, 
and idle days spent in dalliance with captive beauties, or with the 
dusky daughters of the fragrant isles of southern seas. All that may 
have been the innocuous whim of an errant, fanciful mind, common to 
so many of us who spend hours with the tainted romances of marine 
and frontier lives; but, taken in connection with my own youthful, but 
fairly accurate judgment of him, the fruit of an intimate intercourse, 
together with all the facts which were brought out by the court-martial, 
I have no hesitation in expressing my conviction of the justice of the 
conclusions of that court. I do not believe that any one of his messmates 
of the period when I knew him was surprised at the catastrophe. I 
certainly was not when I first heard of Spencer’s execution,—long be- 
fore a single tittle of justification was offered by, or on behalf of, his 
drum-head judges. Besides my own observation of and association 
with the chief culprit of that sad affair, one of the most intelligent of 
the petty officers in the naval service of that period, who was on board 
the “ Somers” at the time of the mutiny and execution, and served with 
me several years later on tlie same vessel, I think, has, in relations 
running through hours, communicated to me circumstances and facts 
~ which exclude all doubt of the justice of Spencer’s conviction. I will 
frankly confess, though, that to this day survive the indeterminable,— 
the “doubts insoluble” as to the necessity of an immediate execution. 
I am disposed to believe that I would, at least, have essayed to bring 
them home, manacled “ neck and feet together.”’ As to the condignity 
of the punishment, that I do not question, but there was scarce need of 
an immolation of the three mutineers,—Spencer’s alone would have 
been expiation enough to satisfy justice, subvert the conspiracy, and 
restore to full dignity and function legitimate authority. 

Let me say in this connection that Spencer had good impressible 
material to practice his deviltry upon. There were few adult seamen 
on board the “Somers” on that hapless cruise, only enough to stand 
as tutors to the apprentices. Of the one hundred and twenty persons 
who composed her equipage, ninety-six were nonaged. It is impossible 
to say what proportion was good, what bad, but judged by ordinary 
standards, by those samples I met during my more than ten years of 
naval service, gathered as they were at random, I esteem them to have 
been reckless, vicious, destitute of all fixed principles of morality and 
patriotism. If at that period there was any phase of misdemeanors 
unknown to those inchoate Jack tars, it must have been too intensely 
diabolical for general appropriation and use. 

I assume that the boys on that craft were of a pattern with those 
with whom I have had enough experience, good and bad ; the latter in 
predomination, and the former in unavoidable peril of the demoral- 
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izing influences of an isolated life at sea on board of a man-of-war. At 
best it is a lazy and depraved existence, at least before the mast. The 
lad’s unoccupied hours, and the vicious example of the adult seamen, 
make short work of home principles, unless the youngster, rara avis 
in terris, is of such a repelling, impervious texture as it has never been 
my good fortune to have observed. Where one turns out the good 
apprentice, ten steadily pursue the “Rake’s Progress.” Spencer’s 
position as an officer, his superior influences, and, I may say, personal 
accomplishments in the art of corrupting inferior, uninformed minds, 
especially at the compromising age of pubescence, made him a danger- 
ous plotter. If he had, indeed, and I see no reason to question it, 
nurtured his piratical plans ever since his admission into the navy, no 
better opportunity could have been presented than the brig “ Somers” 
with her youthful complement. 

It seems to me, as I pursue this writing, that Spencer was engaged, 
when I knew him, in an endeavor to shake from his conscience all 
monitorial memories ; to harden himself against the transient admoni- 
tions and tender remembrances home and home letters awoke in him. 
All his career in Rio tended to imbrute him; it was a life of hebeta- 
tion, of strangling whatever there was of the decent and honest which 
remained to him. It did not altogether succeed. In the dread hour 
of his last agony, in that ordeal by fire, the furfur and filth were burnt 
off, and the mother, whom Coleridge truly, tenderly, beautifully calls 
“ the holiest thing alive,” came back to him, at once a reproach and 
a consolation. Amid all the anguish, confusion, passion of that terrible 
and dishonoring finis, Spencer’s dying words were of his “ poor 
mother.” That one pathetic survival from a wrecked life moves me 
with an irresistible pity. 

He was a dipsomaniac, brutalized by his love of liquor, and too fre- 
quently intoxicated in places and under circumstances which showed 
how small was his self-respect and how indifferent to public judgment. 
That vice, together with sometimes churlish and irritable ways, and 
many other personal and unfortunate repellings, made him the most 
unpopular of the junior officers of the squadron, and he was generally 
shunned. That punishment by Coventry affected him so far as to lead 
him to an indulgence of his love of liquor as often as he had an oppor- 
tunity. When he went on shore he rarely sought persons of his own 
class, was indifferent to places of note, did not care a fico to measure 
what progress Pedro Segundo had made in improving his subjects and 
kingdom. On the contrary, he wandered into places where gathered 
the odds and ends of society, in and out of cabarets borgnes; the 
reeky bagnios of the Rue Sabéa, and with people who would not have 
paused to cut his throat, except that there was no need of it, for his 
maudlin and promiscuous hospitality impoverished him quicker than a 
sheath-knife could have done, without counting consequences. 
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One day Spencer was upon the Mole, the crowded point of embar- 
kation and debarkation of people belonging to or having anything to do 
with ships in the harbor, abusively, incoherently fuddled. He was 
unsteadily but resolutely questing an English officer, against whom he 
had a real or fancied grudge, and whom he vehemently threatened to 
shoot on sight. He was in uniform, and he was too obstreperous to 
escape observation. He was seen by the late Admiral Wyman, who 
sent him to his own ship, and the facts were duly reported. Com- 
modore Morris was the very last person in the navy to condone so 
gross an indecorum, The “ Potomac” was on theeve of her departure 
for home, and Spencer was ordered to her in disgrace. Just before she 
sailed—the evening before (she was to go to sea at daylight)—I went 
on board to say good-by to many warm hearts I was reluctant to yield 
to the uncertainties of the future without a parting blessing. When I 
was leaving, Spencer followed me on deck, talking to me while the 
boat was being “called away.” I remember well his valedictory, so 
passionately uttered under the glittering Cross of that clime. He 
damned fleet and flag, the commodore and Wyman, rounding off 
with oaths and the threat to be “even with them.” 

This is not an inquiry into the justice of Spencer’s execution, and I 
have nothing to say as to the mutiny proper and the evidence which 
was disclosed by the court-martial. That Captain Mackenzie was 
technically guilty of murder no one will question; but that he had 
ample justification for the extraordinary and extrajudicial powers he 
assumed seems to have been the judgment of that period, as it cer- 
tainly is mine. As I have already observed, I was by no means 
astonished when I had intelligence of the catastrophe. 

The whole story is about as pathetic as one can find, but it does not 
end with Spencer. The vessel which he sought to capture, and from 
whose yard-arm he was hanged, seemed to have been in some indeter- 
minate way incorporated with his destiny ; banned and fated by some 
latent influence which we may deride, but often fear. That part of 
the story I will tell in a roundabout but, I hope, not in an unenter- 
taining way. 

I will be candid enough to say that my cruise on the coast of 
Brazil had not enamored me of marine life, and I had resolved that, 
for the future, I would endeavor to find in civil pursuits that profit 
and preferment which reach one in the navy only when all sense of 
appreciation and enjoyment is dulled by dotage. While meditative as 
to the special profession which would satisfy my ambition and awake 
my sympathies, news came of the battles on the Rio Grande, and war 
was a fait accompli. Applying for orders to the seat of war, I was 
directed to proceed to New York forthwith and join an ex-pilot-boat 
which had been picked up with two others applied to same use, and 
were being fitted for service in the shallow water-ways of the east coast 
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of Mexico. There is scarce need to add that, although classed as bel- 
ligerents, they were of no more availableness as such than so many 
colliers or canal-boats. It is true there were cabin-racks for muskets 
and cutlasses, and upon the deck, lashed to rings, was a huge cannon, 
mounted upon a carriage almost filling all the beam, of no possible 
use,—simply a menace to the frail schooner and the surprised personnel. 

One pleasant late noon in June we cast off the hawsers which held 
us to the Brooklyn yard, and drifted down on the ebb-tide in commence- 
ment of our uncertain voyage. When night came it brought us a breeze 
which ‘brushed us through the Narrows, and the next day we were at 
sea, rocking upon the long swell, a bright sky above us and no trace 
of land visible. 

The official attachment comprised a captain, lieutenant, and two 
middies,—this raconteur being the junior of the last enumerated class. 
In so small a craft there could be no such assignment of place as would 
permit that exclusion and distinctive separation characteristic of grades 
of that day. We had a common apartment and a common mess, and 
while Commander T. D. Shaw could not at once reconcile himself to an 
association and familiarity as unusual as revolutionary, Lieutenant 
Preble accepted them with a charming ease and bonhomie as if he were 
still on the thither side of the ward-room bulkhead. He, however, 
entered the navy by right of representation of ancestry, who had dis- 
tinguished it, but the banner Death wrested from the hands of his fore- 
fathers he picked up and bore through the storm of battle with honor. 

Gentle, steady gales wafted us over a summer sea to the vicinity of 
Hatteras, from which point we would dare the Gulf Stream. It was 
midnight when we passed over the tepid edge of the imperceived cur- 
rent, and it was my watch until the dawn. But would “the day-spring 
know his place,” so abruptly had all the scene changed, as if by the 
touch of Prospero’s wand? The blue skies were all blotted out, over 
the heavens madly rushed black clouds, riven and driven by the rising 
storm ; and through their writhing, tumbled masses flashed the sinuous 
trail of vivid lightnings, pursued by the resonant thunder, whose echoes 
were last among the sombre forms of mountains rising up from the 
underworld. Now and then, however, through narrowing or expand- 
ing ruptures, made by the fitful gusts, the moonlight fell brokenly, as 
if in terror of the turbulence it disclosed. The sea was lashed to fury. 
Waves uprose from profound depths, increasing as they tumbled on- 
ward,—realizing the Psalmist’s fancy, “ mountains,skipping like rams 
and little hills like lambs,” flashing weirdly with phosphorescent fire, and 
the fierce blasts, grasping the “showery scuds,” scattered them abroad 
as if rain. 

The hatches had been battened down, and the helmsman and my- 
self lashed, for the seas swept over the decks in boisterous play. A 
bit of the foresail was all we gave to that wild wind. The schooner 
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was a mere puppet in all that riot of the sea, shivering, sobbing, and 
moaning as with a human cry of fear and anguish, when the frightened 
waters trampled over her in their impetuous stampede. Some moments 
her hull was wholly submerged, sinking, sinking, as it were, into dread 
destroying depths ; but in an instant she would leap into the very air, 
as if for breath and safety. When daylight came we passed from the 
passion of the Stream into the smooth water of the outlying main. All 
sails were set, and the agile but still trembling bark ambled cheerily 
over wide, placid wastes of sparkling sea. 

We touched at Havana, wandered among its tobacco-shops, filling 
all spare places in our lockers with cigars, as counter-checks against 
the ennui of the blockade we feared we would be a part of; lingered in 
soft silvery nights, when the breath of blossoming shrubs filled the air, 
about the Plaza, listening to the band, and looking at the Cuban beau- 
ties seated among the cushions of the volantes. From all those pleasures, 
possessed and potential, we soon sailed away to 

“ Multiply 
The sin of him who slew 
His brother.”’ 

One lazy, almost windless noon, a few days thereafter, we sighted 
the frosted brow of the “Star Mountain,” and a few hours later, as we 
were passing the flats off Vera Cruz to the naval anchorage southward, 
San Juan d’Ulloa sent an angry shot, which, as it impinged the water 
ahead of us, tossed, sparkling in the feverish air, miniature fountains. 

The “ Petrel” was engaged during what remained of the summer as 
a news-boat, gathering from the foreign ships of war, anchored off the 
island of Sacrificios, such political and military scraps from the in- 
terior as had wandered to the sea-coast. In all these expeditions I 
carried the caduceus,—a most agreeable duty, and which introduced me 
to larders choicely and abundantly filled,—our own so scant, in most 
part contributions from government store-houses never reputable either 
for quality or variety. 

One day I had dined well on board the English flag-ship, and 
reached my own to find a reprimand in pickle for me. I grew aggres- 
sive, forgetful of the rules for the better government of the navy and 
that respect the lad ever owes the man. It ended in my being what is 
technically called “ put under hatches ;” but Captain Raphael Semmes, 
who commanded the “Somers,” asked that I should be restored to duty 
and ordered to his ship, and it was done. My fellow-youngsters, both 
on board of the “ Petrel” and scattered abroad over the squadron, 
condoled with me on a change so regrettable and inauspicious. ‘ Good- 
by and God bless you, my boy,” they said ; “ we don’t envy you. Get 
out of that craft as soon as you can, for sooner or later she’s bound to go 
to the devil. Since the mutiny d—d bad luck goes with her. Keep 
your eyes skinned. Some night you'll see Spencer swinging from the 
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yard-arm from which he was hanged, as he, and the others too, have 
been seen time and again, especially in reef topsails weather. Good-by, 
Bobbie ; we’re are sorry to lose you, and sorrier still that you and old 
Shaw had a row.” 

I cannot say that that eerie auspice had much effect upon me. I 
didn’t exactly fancy the dull routine of the blockade, but having known 
Spencer, I would have preferred another ship to that upon which he 
had met so ignominious, so pitiable a death. However, I packed my 
“duds,” and the next day we were wearily stretching off and on before 
Vera Cruz to intercept any runner into the obstructed port. 

The “Somers” was, as I have already said, commanded by Raphael 
Semmes, who became the renowned hero of the Confederate navy. I 
had an excellent opportunity then to measure him, but a better one 
during the campaign under Scott, which had its consummation in the 
capture of the Mexican capital and terminating the war. The time 
has already arrived when history is preparing her judgment on all those 
who bore conspicuous parts both in the precipitation and conduct of 
that internecine conflict; and while the muse may take no note of ut- 
terances so humble as mine, now that Semmes can neither be flattered 
by praise nor wounded by condemnation, it is at least a pleasant duty 
for those who knew him well to speak of him as they found him. 

During the agitation, passion, and bias of war Semmes was classed 
among such rovers of the seas as Kidd et id genus omne,—denied the pos- 
session of any of those traits which enter into the constitution of a gen- 
tleman. He was nevertheless a gentleman, both by instinct and habit. 
He was brave,—no man can deny that. Well instructed, scholarly, a 
keen observer and thoughtful analyst,—his books prove him to have 
been all these. His idea, construction, escape, arming, and cruise of the 
“ Alabama,” with every harbor of the world closed against him, declare 
him to have been a commander of skill, resource, resolution, and pluck. 
He conceived the project of destroying the commerce of the second 
maritime power of the world, and he did it so completely, too, that its 
rehabilitation seems to be impossible. The worst of it is that its effect 
has been to render the Congressional brain as fatuous as that of Andrew 
Carnegie; who publishes to his adopted country that it needs no com- 
merce,—that it would be imbecile to re-create it. 

Semmes was, in his command, just, equable, no mere favorer of any, 
an impartial disciplinarian, never taking act or indulging speech from 
the counsel of impulse or anger, and so all his subordinates honored 
and affected him. This is high praise, but not undeserved of its sub- 
ject, and how few there are in authority who merit it as much ! 

He had the rare un-American quality of an economy, a parsimony, of 
speech. He had the “hearing ear and the seeing eye,” but not the 
“babbling” of which the Son of David spoke. Indeed, he was a silent 
man. I have seen him, almost daily, standing aft, clinging to a back- 
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stay, looking in a fixed direction, and then with that bending of his eye 
on vacancy, as if he either “ with the incorporeal air held discourse,” or 
as if in reflection or introspection. He would remain for hours in that 
Carthusian closure of the lips. 

When the catastrophe of the “Somers” did come, as prefigured in 
the parting phrases of my friends, such were the discipline and heroism 
displayed by all, both abaft and forward of the mainmast, that it was 
said in an English Parliament that no naval victory of the United 
States exhibited such training, gallantry, and magnanimity as when the 
“Somers” sunk one hundred fathoms deep off Vera Cruz, engulfing 
with her nearly one-half of her complement. 

There were few diversions during that blockade duty. During 
calms we would fish on the reefs, or gather Conchifera from the rocks 
outlying the islands already spoken of. We had not the good fortune 
to intercept a well-burdened runner whose cargo would come back to 
us as prize-money. It was a service as dull as a tread-mill. Besides, 
the season was no longer tropical, languidly disturbed by a lazy alterna- 
tion of land- and sea-breeze. The wind in most part was boreal,—ag- 
gressive, rude, bringing with it danger and discomfort. It was the reef- 
topsail weather, when would come back, as I had been told, the hanged 
mutineers. During many a dreary watch, standing where Spencer and 
his confederates had been confined, above me, creaking so weirdly, the 
very yard from which they had been suspended, and near by the gang- 
way through which their lifeless bodies had been cast into the sea, I 
would, in spite of myself, go over all the pathetic incidents of that 
dread tragedy. At night especially, when the fierce north wind whistled 
and moaned through the spars and rigging, and masses of clouds shut 
out all the companionable stars, were the circumstances of that shocking 
event materialized to my sight. I saw Captain MacKenzie and his 
officers, in full uniform, standing upon the deck on that pleasant first 
day of winter, as the vessel glided over the easy undulations of a tropical 
sea, pushed along by a gentle trade-wind. I heard the shrill whistle of 
thé boatswain’s call, “ All hands on deck to witness punishment!” The 
crew wonder, as they, hurry up to the spar-deck, what is about to 
happen. Two men mount the rigging and drop three lines, or “ whips,” 
from the mainyard to the deck. Many a face is pale with terror as 
the awful tragedy so introduces itself. The commander approaches 
Spencer, who lifts his head as he sees him. 

“Tt was your purpose,” he said, in tremulous tones, for it was a 
dreadful responsibility he had assumed, throwing down the constitu- 
tional safeguards set about human life, to do which, except under pre- 
scribed conditions, is murder—“ it was your purpose to remove me 
suddenly from the world at night, without granting me time for one 
prayer for wife and children; I will give you ten minutes to prepare 


any message you wish to send to your parents.” 
Vox. IV. N.S.—No. 1. 3 
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Falling to his knees, Spencer ejaculated, “I am not fit to die.” 

“ At least,” the commander, with something of contempt in his tone, 
replied, “as you are an officer, set to the men you have corrupted the 
example of dying with decorum.” 

In a moment the poor fellow recovered his self-possession, and after 
that one excusable exhibition of weakness he gave no token of trepida- 
tion or fear. 

While Spencer was communing with himself as in prayer, the com- 
mander passed to the other side of the deck and made the same an- 
nouncement to Small and Cromwell. The former answered, “ For me, 
sir, I have nothing to send. I have no one to care for me but my poor 
old mother.” 

And as evincing also how tenderly the revered name of mother, with 
all its holy, imperishable memories, survives in all men’s hearts, no 
matter how corrupt and hardened they may be, among Spencer’s 
dying words were, “ This will kill my poor mother.” 

There was much talk from Spencer. At one moment a protest 
against his illegal punishment, then an admission of its justice, and the 
confession that he had, both on board the “ Adams” and the “ Potomac,” 
meditated the project of turning pirate. 

It was mid-day, and the ten minutes allotment of life had uncon- 
sciously lengthened to sixty. As the three men were being placed in 
position, Spencer begged Small’s forgiveness for having led him into 
that trouble, which on first impulse was refused; but when MacKen- 
zie asked him to be more generous, he gave his hand, and with emotion 
said that he forgave him and he hoped that God Almighty would also 
forgive him. From Spencer, Small turned to the commander and 
penitently asked his pardon, who took his hand and expressed his 
full forgiveness in strong language of sympathy. “I have,” Captain 
MacKenzie added, “high responsibilities to fill to the government, the 
flag, and the officers and crew of this vessel.” 

“ You are right, sir,” Small answered. “ You are doing your duty. 
I honor you for it. God bless the flag and prosper it. Now, brother 
topmates,” addressing those who manned the ,“ whip,” “give me an 
easy death.” 

The drums beat the roll, the signal-gun was fired, and at the moment 
the three men were run up to the yards the flag was hoisted, and while 
their bodies were still quivering with that last agony the crew, led by 
the commander, gave three cheers for the flag. 

As I frequently in the midnight watch saw all that pathetic scene, 
and with a reality as startling as unexpected, I did not wonder that 
many of the crew believed the vessel haunted. I must confess that I 
have been amazed on several occasions, in the obscurity of the night, 
when the topsails were being reefed and the sails hung loosely and low 
from the yards, to see their folds, at times, assume human shapes, 
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which my fancy of fear fashioned to the forms of the suspended 
mutineers. 

One nasty, black night it was blowing great guns, and it was 
necessary to get the vessel under as scant a spread of canvas as pos- 
sible. She was being stripped to close-reefed topsails, but the main- 
topmen, usually so prompt in such a service, held closely to the top 
instead of laying out to reef the sail. The clamor of wind and wave 
was so great that it was impossible to reach the men with the speaking- 
trumpet. I was ordered aloft to ascertain why they hesitated to per- 
form a duty usually executed with so much alacrity and skill. 

I shall never forget that adventure, and the repugnance, if not fear, 
I experienced as I started to obey. As I took to the shrouds and rose 
above the hammock-rail it seemed as if the gale would rend my grip 
away, and in wanton sport dash me into the tumultuous sea below. It 
was pitch-dark, but at intervals the skurrying clouds would open and 
through the rifts let down enough light to enable me to see the wild 
waves like so many monsters leaping up toseize me. The spoon-drifts 
filled the air and beat against my cheeks with a clammy, death-like 
touch, and a multitude of voices screeched through the rigging as if 
threatening and reviling me. I hung on with the grip of a vise, but 
as I slowly mounted the wind flattened me against the shrouds, as if 
sustaining me and holding me above the snarling snap of the rabid 
sea. At times the panting, affrighted vessel would be lifted high upon 
the soaring crest of a mighty wave, which, when dissolving, flung her 
into a dark and ever-sinking abyss. I cannot say how long I was 
actually going up that penitential stair, it seemed to me half the watch. 
I reached the top, and, avoiding the futtock shrouds, ingloriously crept 
in through the lubber’s hole. I found the men huddled in the lee- 
ward shelter of the mast. The yard was lying upon the cap, and the 
sail hanging in folds, flapping with a noise heard above the storm. I 
asked the captain of the top why he and his men did not lay out to 
reef it. Amid that awful din I scarce heard his reply, but followed 
his finger, pointing to the weather yard-arm. 

“T see nothing,” I yelled. 

“ Spencer and Small,” he bawled. “Don’t you see ’em ?” 

I peered through the darkness, my heart rapidly mounting to my 
mouth as I recalled the people of that tragedy. The banging sail, like 
Hamlet’s cloud, could have been made whale, weasel, anything, but I 
was not the less frightened. My very fears, moving in accord with 
my imagination, so much excited by all the circumstances of the in- 
cident, did really for a moment persuade me that I saw Spencer’s 
ghost. I soon recovered, however, and so the men, who quickly had 
the sail trussed to a close reef. The next day I encountered the 
captain of the top between-decks, and in conversation with him as to 
the incidents of the preceding night, and in answer to my ridicule of 
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his fears, he quietly said, “All right, sir, all right. There are things 
you gentlemen abaft the mainmast don’t see, and if you did, why, 
you wouldn’t laugh at them. But mark my words, the brig’s doomed ; 
she’ll never see port again, and a good many of us will go down with 
her.” 

Poor fellow! brave, too, and a deft seaman; “ his mouth was cold” 
within a fortnight thereafter by the very catastrophe he had predicted. 
One blustering day the “ Somers” attempted to intercept a cruiser at- 
tempting to run the blockade, when a squall knocked her on her beam 
ends, and she sunk out of sight in ten minutes, carrying down with her 
twoscore of souls. 

It is an odd circumstance that at that moment the “ John Adams,” 
in which Spencer made his first cruise, should have come to relieve the 


“Somers,” in which he made his last. 
R.'C. R. 





THE BATTLE-TACTICS OF TO-DAY. 


(Continued from Vol. III., page 575.) 


‘‘ Ah! if I had the pen of a Sir Archibald Alison, my dear friends, would I not 
now entertain you with the account of a most tremendous shindy? Should not fine 
blows be struck? dreadful wounds he delivered ? arrows darken the air? cannon- 
balls crash through the battalions? cavalry charge infantry? infantry pitch into 
cavalry ? bugles blow; drums beat; horses neigh; fifes sing; soldiers roar, swear, 
hurray ; officers shout out, ‘Forward, my men!’ ‘This way, lads!’ ‘Give it 
’em, boys!’ ‘ Fight for King Giglio and the cause of right!’ King Padella for- 
ever!’ Would I not describe all this, I say, and in the very finest language, too? 
But this humble pen does not possess the skill necessary for the description of 
combats.” —THACKERAY. 


WE have discussed, in general outline, the principles involved in the 
theory of battle-tactics. We will now complete this part of our sub- 
ject by a consideration of the proper formations for attack, and then 
pass on to the subject of practically training troops in battle-tactics. 


Our own war (1861-65), as already stated, illustrates the use of 
successive lines of attack, a modification of Napoleon’s small columns 
following the skirmish line, constituting at the same time the transition 
stage to the present open-order formation. It was simple, but not eco- 
nomical. Indeed, whatever we may say of the bravery and endurance 
of the American soldier, however proud we may be of the natural 
development of our infantry soldier in the field, it cannot be denied 
that the military writers of Europe are generally of the opinion that 
the tactics throughout the war (and the strategy at the beginning) were 
extremely crude, and it may be well to at least consider the matter 
calmly and earnestly, in order to arrive at the truth. We must not 
allow our patriotism to interfere with our development and improve- 
ment. In a very recent review we find the following bearing on this 
subject : 

“Valuable lessons, no doubt, may be learned from the American 
war, especially in avoiding the errors which led to frightful and useless 
sacrifice of life, the costly consequences of the incompetence of com- 
manders and the indiscipline of soldiers in the early actions of the cam- 
paign,—in such fields as Burnside figured in at Fredericksburg, and 
which reached the highest development in the magnificent error of 
Lee’s invasion of Maryland.” ! 

1 Army and Navy Gazette, London, April 12, 1890. 
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This attack in successivé lines belongs to a time long past. Even 
in the battle-fields of the Seven Years’ War there is but little of it 
noticeable; but, in spite of the fact that it has been so long obsolete, 
traces of it are found even in the battle-tactics of to-day. The idea 
has not been entirely eradicated. Yet surely the use of separate lines, 
the relief of one line by another, the passage of one line through an- 
other, the attack by lines arranged in echelon, etc., indeed, any inde- 
pendent use of separate lines belongs to the domain of tactical refine- 
ments, and has no practical value. Such refinements have not only 
been proposed and theoretically elaborated, but have been actually 
practiced on the drill-ground. 

There was a time, not very far off, when a three-line attack for the 
cavalry was advocated ; but the test on the battle-field, the ordeal by 
fire, showed how valueless it was, and so the drill-books gave it up. 
The principal effect is now expected from the first line, and the general 
tendency is to await’but little from the second. This, of course, applies 
to the use of cavalry as such on the field of battle. In our own coun- 
try fighting on foot is made use of to a much larger extent than 
abroad ; here the same principles apply as in the use of infantry. In 
Europe fighting on foot is used only exceptionally, as it is feared too 
much of it will tend to ruin cavalry as such and prevent it from acting 
promptly at opportune moments. 

For the infantry the attack in independent successive lines is dead. 
This is due to several causes. In the first place, all efforts are directed 
to-day towards obtaining, as already stated, the greatest fire effect ; but 
for this purpose the first line only is available, and therefore an ar- 
rangement of the troops in several lines would not meet the require- 
ments of modern war. Again, the distances between the lines must be 
greater now on account of the greater effect of the enemy’s fire and the 
increased ranges ; hence the rear lines cannot be kept in supporting dis- 
tance of those preceding, and are therefore of no use; moreover, the 
first line will suffer such great losses at comparatively great distances 
that a direct support by the lines in rear, up to the actual assault, is out 
of the question ; finally, the zones of effective fire to be passed over in 
the advance have been so greatly extended that the rear lines can no 
longer hope to arrive on the firing-line in a condition to produce any 
independent effect whatever. At the decisive moment the rear line will 
no longer exist as such ; the battle will resolve itself into a desperate 
and bloody struggle, lasting for hours, requiring a continual supply 
from the subdivisions of the rear lines, which latter will thus be re- 
solved into mere reservoirs for feeding the first line, and when the 
crisis comes but fragments of the original line will remain available 
for the support of the first assault. The principle, then, of the attack 
in successive lines must be abandoned, and all traces of it should be 
expunged from the drill-books. 
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The idea that a decisive effect can be secured by an attack in masses 
from the rear is of a kind with this, and this view, too, is exploded. 
Such masses would not be available for two reasons : in the first place, 
they would be used up in feeding the firing-line, and, in the second place, 
they could not be brought through the fire zone up to actual contact with 
the enemy. In the Franco-German War such attacks were nowhere 
successful, unless the ground offered exceptional facilities for advance 
under cover, or the French were overpowered by superior numbers, or 
their infantry fire was broken by the German artillery. The battle- 
fields of Spicheren, Worth, and St. Privat-Gravelotte attest the truth of 
this statement. A simple front attack of successive lines of infantry 
was nowhere decisive. Indeed, with the modern effect of fire-arms, it 
is asking too much to expect great results from a direct front attack by 
infantry. Pressure on the flanks alone can accomplish such a result. 
Hohenlohe says that this pressure acts with tenfold effect, and at St. 
Privat, as stated in his “ Letters,” “The flank fire of a single company 
forced nine battalions of the enemy to retire. Such a flank fire works 
like magic, and mainly on account of the feeling of danger threatening, 
which takes possession of the enemy when he is suddenly struck in 
this way.” 

What has been said of the attack of successive independent lines 
applies with equal force to the reserves. The old idea of placing the 
reserves at that point where we desire to bring about the decisive effect 
was correct and proper as far as it went, and still holds good, but how to 
apply these reserves is another question: whether by way of pressure 
from the rear, in the same sense as with successive lines, or by threat- 
ening the flanks, two entirely different ways. The former is no longer 
applicable. 

“In the battle of St. Privat-Gravelotte the pressure of the Second 
Army Corps—the effect of which, coming as it did towards the end of 
the battle, on an opponent who had been fighting for hours seemed to 
promise great results—in a mechanical way, by merely putting it in as 
a reserve, was without any decisive effect. And yet the attacking side, 
which executed the battle as far as the putting in of the reserves, had 
at its disposal here, considering simply the numerical relations, a supe- 
rior force not only of infantry but also of artillery. The destructive 
effects of the fire of the modern line of battle were especially apparent 
and very impressive and instructive on the right wing of the attacking 
party in this battle. It is only necessary to refer to the combats about 
St. Hubert, where, at the end of the struggle, forty-four companies of 
different regiments were intermingled, where the connections between 
subdivisions were in part entirely broken up, while the results of this 
bloody victory, when accurately weighed, did not correspond to the 
sacrifices made. In spite of all efforts, the attacking force did not, in- 
deed, in this portion of the field, push forward as far as the main firing 
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position of the defender. Examples of this kind might easily be mul- 
tiplied from military history.” ? 

Another remnant of old times is the enveloping attack. Formerly 
it was possible for a line of battle to come so near the enemy as to seri- 
ously threaten the weakest part of the line,—the flanks. The enemy’s 
line was then rolled wp, as it was called. But to-day the open-order 
formation and the long range of fire-arms (by which the attacking force 
can be taken and kept under effective fire at great distances) render such 
action impossible; moreover, the great extent of front gives the com- 
mander time to take counter-measures. In 1861-65 it was still possible 
to succeed by front attacks and even to execute enveloping attacks; in 
1866 front attacks, prepared by preliminary rapid fire, were still suc- 
cessful, although the Austrians, opposed as they were to the rapid fire 
of the Germans, were unsuccessful in such attacks; in 1870 the Ger- 
mans, opposed to the fire of a breech-loader, could not obtain the same 
results in a front attack as in 1866, nor were enveloping attacks any 
longer practicable. ; 

It is useless, too, to talk of using the reserves so as to force the cen- 
tre or one of the wings of the enemy’s line, for that idea involves a 
front attack supported by pressure from the rear, which is no longer 
feasible. 

Much is said, in the theory of battle- tactics, of the advantages of deep 
formations. The correctness of this idea rests on two principles: the 
necessity for economizing one’s strength, and the benefits resulting from 
holding the troops in hand as long as possible. As far as it goes this 
is sound, but if we remember that the greatest factor in battle-tactics 
to-day is effect of fire, it is evident that we should endeavor to place our 
troops so as to be least affected by the enemy’s fire, at the same time at- 
taining the maximum effect of our own fire on the enemy. A deep 
formation does not conform to this requirement ; moreover, in a deep 
formation there is always danger of successive action of parts instead of 
simultaneous effect of the whole; therefore superiority in fire-effect (the 
great thing desired) is not thereby attainable. 

“The idea of dealing blows with large closed masses, or of using 
them in the line of battle, is forever exploded. Toso regulate and so 
control the independence of action, the spontaneity, of the individual 
soldier and the leader of the tactical unit, that the battle may be conducted 
in the easiest possible way, without forfeiting the advantages of this spon- 
taneity, is in sum and substance the quintessence of true infantry 
fighting.” * 

To sum up, then, in a modern battle neither the attack of successive 
lines, nor the mere mechanical pressure of reserves, in spite of all the 


2 Der gegenwartige Stand der Gefechtslehre und die Ausbildung zum 


Gefecht.”—Kztm. 
8 «« Tactische Folgerungen aus dem Kriege, 1870-1871,’’—BoGgusLawskI. 
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bravery of the best of troops and all the energy of their leaders, can: 
attain decisive results. It may, indeed, be considered as theoretically 
and practically established, and therefore to be accepted and taught, 
that a decisive result can only follow a movement towards one of the 
jlanks of our own line, to here make use of a free space which will per- 
mit of demoralizing the enemy’s line of fire. 

To conclude this part of our subject, let us consider briefly the ef- 
fects of smokeless powder on the battle-tactics of to-day. As a broad 
general fact, it may be stated that its effect is to intensify all the relations 
at present existing. In consequence of the facts that the conduct of the 
fire is greatly facilitated and that the zones of fire are more destructive, 
the defensive is favored at the expense of the attack by the use of 
smokeless powder, thus increasing the difficulties of the offensive, al- 
ready sufficiently great. The infantry must deploy completely as soon 
as it comes within range of the enemy’s artillery ; the cavalry will be 
tried to its utmost in the days immediately preceding the battle, and on 
the field of battle its duties will be limited to observing the enemy’s 
wings, and watching an opportunity for counter-attack or for pursuit ; 
the artillery should open the battle at as long ranges as possible, and 
should endeavor to insure being the first to open fire (a greater advan- 
tage that ever), not approaching to closer ranges unless it is certain of 
not being seen. 

But another conclusion, more general, strikes one at every furn. 
“Tt is that, from the private soldier to the general-in-chief, the smoke- 
less powder exacts from all the combatants a greater energy and a 
higher capacity than ever before, and that, consequently, of two op- 
posed armies it favors the best. 

* * x * 

“Thus, in every grade, and under all varieties of circumstances, 
we arrive uniformly at the conclusion that the adoption of smokeless 
powder increases the chances of success of the bravest, the best- 
instructed, and the best-commanded army. More than ever victory 
belongs to the most worthy.” ¢ 

The second part of our subject is the practical training of troops 
in battle-tactics, a matter quite as important as the theory of battle- 
tactics itself and intimately connected with it. The fact, already re- 
ferred to, that in the science of war and in troop-leading, that is, in 
strategy, there is no longer any great difference of opinion among dif- 
ferent nations, leads to the conclusion that no army can now calculate 
on any superiority in this field,—viz., the general conception of war and 
its requirethents. Hence it is evident that superiority can only be 
expected in the domain of tactics, and therefore every nation should 
endeavor first of all to obtain clear and correct views of the theory of 
battle-tactics, on which to base its mode of training in battle-tactics, in 


*“ Le Poudre sans fumée et la Tactique.”—G. Mocu, Capitaine d’Artillerie. 
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‘order to secure superiority in leadership and in the capabilities of the 

troops as far as this may be possible. The perfection of fire-arms has 
increased enormously the difficulties of gaining a tactical success, and 
superiority in leadership and training are undoubtedly the two great 
factors that decide for victory or defeat. Still, it must not be supposed 
that therefore the theory of battle-tactics has no longer any value. 
Superiority in leadership has been and probably always will be a pri- 
mary condition for success, but certainly no army will to-day dare to 
expect all from good leadership and little or nothing from the fighting 
capacity of the troops, which results from training and is therefore de- 
rived from the theory of battle-tactics. The fact that an army has 
shown itself superior to another in the past does not excuse it from 
keeping up with the advance of science and improvements in military 
matters. Superior training must be kept up by constant and hard 
labor, or else the superiority will not be preserved. The French paid 
dearly for their neglect in this respect in 1870-71. In our own coun- 
try we are very apt to rely on its great extent and on the intelligence 
and ingenuity of the American citizen and soldier for passing safely 
through any crisis. Just so secure did France feel before the Franco- 
German War. 

Instruction and training in battle-tactics are founded on the theory 
of battle-tactics. The theory of battle-tactics is set forth from time to 
time in the drill-books,—in that portion which relates to the battle. 
But the theory of battle-tactics changes much faster than the drill- 
book. In spite of the fact that the new German drill-book is but two 
years old, the restless spirit of scientific discovery has made advances 
and improvements in the effect of fire which could not possibly have 
been foreseen. We have already called attention to the effects of 
smokeless powder on tactics, and have seen how greatly it has changed, 
or rather intensified, the existing relations and conditions. And this is 
only one of the technical discoveries of the last few years. How 
necessary it is, then, to keep pace with all improvements, to study their 
effects on the tactics of the day, and to apply the results arrived at in 
the method of practical training. 

There are two principles to be borne in mind in this training,—viz., 
that the chain of skirmishers (the open-order formation) is the proper for- 
mation for infantry in battle, and that the practical training must con- 
form to war. 

From the first of these principles it is evident that the fire of skir- 
mishers must constitute the basis of the system of training to-day,— 
its end and aim,—and hence the first consideration in training is a thor- 
ough and carefully-conducted course of instruction in target practice, 
carried to the utmost possible perfection. This instruction is not 
limited merely to obtaining the greatest possible fire-effect of our own 
fire, but should be extended to a correct estimation of the effect of the 
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enemy’s fire. Infantry officers must also obtain a fair idea of the 
effects of artillery fire, and must therefore visit the artillery practice- 
grounds to see definitely and clearly for themselves what the effect of 
artillery fire actually is, so as to take it properly into account on the 
field of battle. Artillery officers must study the effects of infantry 
fire in the same way. 

The first of the principles above referred to also indicates that the 
method of instruction and training must be in the open-order forma- 
tion ; it must consist in the individual training of the men, in the use 
of fire-arms to the greatest effect. This must be the end and aim of 
all infantry instruction, and must not be looked upon as a mere theo- 
retical idea, for it is the outcome of experience in war. Hohenlohe 
holds that the individual training of the German soldier was one of 
the principal elements which insured the success of their infantry. 
We, in this country, still lay the greatest weight on instruction and 
drill in closed order, and so did the nations of Europe formerly. But 
such formations have long ceased to correspond to the experiences on 
the battle-fields. 

The second of the above principles requires instruction and training 
conforming to war. This, too, is the result of war experience, and 
should apply at all times,—with the recruit as with the old soldier. 
“Tactics,” remarks Boguslawski, “is in our opinion always ‘ap- 
plied tactics,’—i.e., the ground in all cases, in the ordinary drill and 
exercises in battle-tactics as well as in the field manceuvres, must be 
properly utilized.” In all the modern works on tactics, in all systems 
of practical training now in use, everywhere the attempt is made to 
make the conditions in the exercises conform as nearly as may be to the 
conditions of actual war. In addition to what has always been included 
in this course of instruction, and in order to conform to the reality of 
war, the altered relations to-day require much more thorough practice in 
two particulars,—field intrenchments and night combats,—both of which 
will find much more abundant application in the wars of the future 
than they have in the past. The former (practice in the use of field 
intrenchments) savors of slowness in the advance, and even suggests 
a predominance of the defensive, but, if properly taught, it need not 
necessarily affect the spirit of the offensive in an army at all. On the 
other hand, an army thoroughly instructed in all respects will certainly 
be better able to solve the difficult problems arising on the field of 
battle than one which has received a largely one-sided instruction. 

Instruction and practical training in a manner conforming to war 
is not a very easy matter. No drill can accurately simulate war; no 
manceuvre, even, is exactly as it would be in actual war. This results 
from the fact that it is impossible to bring to bear all the elements of 
the battle-field in their full force. But the one thing which more than 
any other interferes with a mode of training conforming to war is the 
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love of forms which springs up in so many different spheres in life. 
The moment we try in any way to give permanency to a thing which 
is essentially changeable and progressive in its nature, we assume for 
the time being that it has stopped growing. Everybody knows how 
wrong such an assumption would be with the natural and experimental 
sciences to-day. As Huxley so graphically expresses it, “ Even while 
the cries of jubilation resound, and this flotsam and jetsam of the tide 
of investigation is being turned into wages of workmen and the wealth 
of capitalists, the crest of the wave of scientific investigation is far away 
on its course over the illimitable ocean of the unknown.” 

These forms, that we grow so fond of, re not only of no practical 
use in the modern battle, but their practice is actually harmful, since it 
gives soldier and leader a wrong conception of the progress of events 
in a battle. The leader is, indeed, affected in two ways: having no 
correct idea of what really takes place in battle, he cannot conduct his 
instruction of the men properly, and, as he is working with false ele- 
ments, his own instruction as leader must suffer. On the battle-field 
the leader must feel at home in the tumult and destruction ; he must 
not be surprised by the grimness of the reality. In battle the mind is 
not clearer and brighter, quite the contrary, so it will not do to wait 
until then to become acquainted with the reality ; but the training 
should be such in time of peace as to make all the elements of the 
battle-field thoroughly familiar to the actors. 

“ But one of the most characteristic phenomena of the battle of the 
future will probably be the disorder on the battle-field. The breaking 
up of the connections, the lack of leaders, and the moral depression re- 
sulting from the fact that the losses will be compressed into a much 
shorter space of time than formerly, will make it extremely difficult to 
preserve in our own line of battle any sort of order or any sort of con- 
nection in a mechanical sense. These difficulties have become so great 
that it does not improve matters to console one’s self with the reflection 
that in the reality things will not be so very bad after all, and will prob- 
ably arrange themselves, take care of themselves, if only the soldier 
be trained in time of peace to severe discipline and energetic action. 
This conception we meet, for example, in Russian views on battle train- 
ing. But it is very one-sided, and, tested in the furnace of the modern 
battle, it promises but small results. This idea of the sphere and pur- 
pose of battle-training is naive, but by means of ingenuousness—he it 
ever so chivalrously colored—no battles are won.” ® 

Disorder, then, will be the characteristic feature of future battle- 
fields. But if it be granted that it will no longer be possible to preserve 
order or connection in the line of battle to a degree which admits 
of perfect command in battle, then surely all drills and exercises based 
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on this perfect order do not conform to the reality of war and must be 
given up. This is very hard to do, because we all, civilian and soldier, 
have a deep-rooted affection for the well-timed, accurately-performed 
evolutions of a good drill, which it will take a long time to overcome. 
Yet the soldier of to-day must reconstruct himself and acquire an affec- 
tion for disorder, for that is real, and all orderly, accurately-lined move- 
ments must be regarded as no longer beautiful, for they are unreal. 

“The infantry must become accustomed to manceuvre in the disorder 
that occurs in battles, and this, indeed, in spite of the intermingling of 
different units, with better unity of action and greater rapidity than 
formerly, in order to be able to solve difficult problems under unfavor- 
able circumstances. 

‘ “There is no infantry in the world that can now do this. If we 
learn this great skirmish tactics of masses, we will possess a superiority 
equal to that conferred not long ago by our combat in company columns. 

“We do not mean to advocate giving up the principle of preserving 
tactical connections as far as possible, but we desire practice also in the 
execution of movements and manceuvres with a line of skirmishers of 
subdivisions completely intermingled, or practice in disorder,—i.e., such 
as will enable us to move and fight under these circumstances too.” ® 

The last German drill-book specially forbids formations, move- 
ments, and exercises which give the soldier false ideas and an untrue 
picture of the battle. Thus in the introduction we find : 

“In war only the simple promises success. Therefore it is only a 
question of learning and applying a few simple forms, but these must 
be practiced in all severity and infused with a spirit of complete con- 
fidence. The drill regulations alone give the normal forms herefor. 
In war and in peace they are in spirit and in word absolute authority. 
All refinements are prohibited.” 

And again: 

“ The training on the drill-yround must be completed by as many 
and as various exercises as possible on ground of varying topography.” 

And in the part relating to the battle: 

“ But the application of forms on the drill-ground is limited to such 
exercises as present tactical principles of general application in the de- 
velopment of a battle, in the formation of the lines, or in the execution 
of the steps of the battle... . 

“ This direction is not intended to prohibit the witli use of the 
topography of the ground in a manner conforming to war. . . . 

“Tn this making use of the ground the continual alteration of ob- 
jects and circumstances is naturally wanting ; they remain for the same 
garrison always the same. Therefore particular care must be taken 
that certain fixed and definite models and forms be not inculcated, thus 
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converting applied drill into a kind of locality tactics, which will finally 
be made up of nothing but a series of lifeless forms.” 

There can be no doubt as to the meaning of the drill-book on this 
point,—viz., that all exercises must be in conformity with the reality of 
war ; and to-day the value of an officer cannot be measured, as formerly, 
by his ability on the drill-ground, but by his capacity to train troops 
in battle-tactics and himself as a leader of troops. 

The requirement that all exercises shall conform to war, and that 
refinements and fixed forms must be excluded, point to the necessity for 
so arranging exercises as to consider the ordinary subdivisions not as 
independent but as part of a general line of battle, for detachment 
actions will be rare in the future, and even whole divisions will seldom 
act independently. Although pressure on the enemy’s flank is the only . 
thing that will ordinarily make him give way, this will fall to sub- 
divisions at least as large as a company ; hence Hohenlohe says,— 

“ The highest aim in practical instruction and training that a com- 
pany can set for itself is, therefore, an accurate frontal attack, according 
to the drill-book (at most with very slight changes of front), including 
the re-enforcement of the skirmish-line, withdrawal out of the firing- 
line, good fire discipline, and the most precise handling of the fire-arm.” 

The principal nations of the world are hard at work perfecting 
themselves in all the domains of war matters, and numerically and in 
technical matters no nation can hope to surpass another very materially 
nowadays. Therefore the greater must be the endeavor to excel in the 
instruction and training of the troops and in the intelligence of the leaders, 
for these are the two great factors that now determine battle-strength. 

“ But battle-strength can only then attain permanent power and 
endurance when, along with a system of individual training of men and 
leaders, a system conforming to war and carefully conducted, the moral 
and ethical factors, those eternal foundations for all military success, are 
correctly utilized for the general training of al] the troops according to 
a system aiming at the highest perfection. The latter is dependent on 
the degree of insight of those responsible for it ; therefore it should be 
the endeavor of all who are intrusted with this high and important 
duty to enlarge their own field of thought, to strive, to work, to be 
toujours en vedette—in the words of the great king—not only within the 
limits of daily requirements, but far beyond, filled with the earnest 
desire to promote their own development and training, to sharpen those 
weapons which will in the future have a greater effect in making the 
officer skillful in his calling than formerly,—the weapons of the mind, 
which have always and ever been victorious over matter |”? 


JOHN P. WIssER, 
First Lieutenant First Artillery. 
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CAPTAIN MORGAN'S CHOICE. 


I, 


THE sun had sunk beneath the horizon, but the reflected glory still 
rested upon the masses of fleecy clouds, lighting them up with gold, 
violet, and rosy tinte; the twilight hush had fallen upon nature, and 
the soft twittering of the birds from their leafy nests added rather than 
detracted from the peaceful silence of the evening. 

In the embrasure of the window, watching the sunset, stood two 

of the pupils of St. Agatha’s Hall,—Frances Morgan and Constance 
Forbes. 
The former short, plump, and rosy, with a nose decidedly retroussé, 
a small, firmly-set mouth, and an expression indicative of energy 
rather than of the repose which characterized the countenance of her 
companion. Constance was tall and slightly built, with a face pale, 
not from overstudy, but from the delicate and ethereal nature of her 
organization. There was a far-away look in her soft eyes, which 
seemed to pierce the bright clouds and look beyond all material things 
into the unseen world which environs our pathway. 

Suddenly Frances broke the silence by exclaiming, abruptly, “I 
wonder whom I shall marry ?” 

Constance turned her eyes from the clouds, and with an expression 
of pity, but not contempt, and with a smile, such as we'bestow upon a 
dearly-loved child who has asked us a silly question, said, “ What 
made you think of that now, dear ?” 

There was a perceptible but not intentional emphasis on the word 
now. 

“T don’t know, Constance, but you have not spoken for at least ten 
minutes, and I had to think of something. What were you dreaming 
about that made you so silent ?” 

Constance hesitated for a moment, then said, “I was thinking of 
that lesson in which the Lord opened the eyes of the young man, and 
he saw that the mountain was filled with horses and chariots of fire 
round about Elisha; and I know that, if your eyes could be opened 
now, we should see, not only our own guardian angels, but this whole 
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room filled with spirits, and the whole space between here and the sun- 
set alive with the inhabitants of the unseen world.” 

“ Anything but a comforting idea,” thought Frances ; but aloud she 
said, “ You don’t suppose that evil spirits are around us too ?” 

“ Certainly,” replied Constance, ‘ but I never fear them ; they are 
powerless to do more than tempt me, unless I allow them to do so.” 

The bell for even-song summoned them to the chapel, and the 
conversation ended. 

That night, long after Constance was asleep, Frances lay wide 
awake in her little bed in the opposite alcove; and as the hours passed 
and brought no rest, she rose and, crossing over to Constance, stood 
and watched her as she slept. One hand lay outside the coverlet, and 
the fingers, relaxed in sleep, were lightly clasping a white ivory cross 
which Frances had often seen upon Constance’s dressing-table. 

“She actually sleeps with that cross in her hand,” said Frances to 
herself. “I wonder why?” 

Just then Constance awoke, exclaiming, “ Frances! Frances !” 

“ Here I am,” she answered. “I could not sleep, and so came to 
look at you.” 

“T have been dreaming of you,” said Constance. 

Their arms were around, each other in a moment, and with their 
heads upon one pillow, Frances was soon in dream-land. Theirs was a 
strange friendship. Utterly unlike in thought, yet following outwardly 
the same path and pursuing the same studies, their four years of school- 
life as room-mates had formed between them a bond which years could 
never break. There are some souls so pure that the veil of mortal 
flesh barely seems to divide them from the unseen world, who are yet 
strangely attached to one who is distinctively of the earthly type. They 
are in the world, but not of it. In them is fulfilled the prayer of 
our Lord, “I pray not that thou shouldest take them out of the world, 
but that thou shouldest keep them from the evil” which is in the 
world. 

Frances slept, and it was now Constance’s turn to wake and watch. 
The dream, though hazy and misty, was in some points painfully vivid. 
She had dreamed—a natural outcome of their evening talk—that 
Frances stood where two ways met; one led to the world, the other 
towards heaven. And while Constance wondered in her sleep which 
path her friend would take, a cloud came and swept all away ; then she 
heard the deep roar of cannon thundering the death-knell, which in but 
a few years would be heard throughout her country. The misty cloud 
had gradually raised, and she had seen a tree covered with white, fra- 
grant blossoms, and beneath it a form clad in the regimentals of blue 
and gold, lying still and motionless. Then she had awakened and 
found Frances bending over her. 

It would be an error to say that the dream had frightened Con- 
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stance, but it affected her strangely, and it was some time before she 
was composed sufficiently to attempt to go to sleep. Finally, clasp- 
ing her cross more tightly, she dismissed the dream by an effort of the 
will and soon was asleep. 

Upon that same Sunday evening the last rays of the setting sun 
were shining in the study windows of the two most brilliant of Har- 
vard’s seniors,—Herbert Morgan and Waldo Earle. The latter sat by 
his window reading Plato, while the former paced back and forth with 
the air of one who enjoys life, to whom even the pleasure of existence 
is a tonic, and to whom the tender ministry of sorrow had not as yet 
come. Stopping in front of his chum, he said, “ Earle, @ propos of what 
we were speaking of the other day, I agree with you that it is one’s 
own fault if he yields to temptation ; therefore one should form a hedge 
about himself so that no temptation can reach him.” 

“ My dear fellow,” said Earle, “how can you do that? For temp- 
tation can reach even the cloister.” 

“ This way, for instance,” replied Morgan: “ You know my greatest 
temptation is gambling. Now, if I should marry young, and have a 
wife and family dependent on my exertions, would I be likely to risk 
my earnings at play ?” 

“ Possibly it might restrain you for a time, but you had better get 
rid of the desire for gambling first.” 

“That is impossible,” answered Morgan. “I have vowed time 
and time again that I’d never touch the accursed thing, but what good 
does itdo? I break my vows as fast as I make them.” 

“Then don’t make them, Morgan ; and as to your hedge, it is worth- 
less, for, whatever your environments, you will be the same man ; even if 
they restrain you for a time, let them once be relaxed and you will be 
more eager after your besetting vice than before.” 

“Well, what would you have a fellow do; just go ahead and play 
till I’ve staked body and soul and the game is up ?” 

“ Well, rather not ; but I would cultivate within a power that could 
offer resistance to evil in whatever form it presented itself. You re- 
member, of course, that champagne supper in Victor’s room last year?” 

“Yes, I’m hardly likely to forget it when we were both rusticated 
for it.” 

“ Well, that led me to think in this way. While we are here—in 
this life, I mean—we must of necessity encounter temptation, no matter 
whether we become ascetics or continue to live in the world. Tempta- 
tions come from within; what seems an outward temptation is our in- 
ward thought and desire merely in material form. Thus, place gold 
before a man religiously brought up, and there is no desire to steal it, 
even if he is in need ; but place that same gold before a man who covets 
in his heart, and he will take it. The temptation is within him, not in 


the outward circumstances. Do you see?” 
Voz. IV. N.S.—No. 1. 4 
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“Oh, well, if you are going to preach about an inward life I will 
retire from the discussion, for we were placed here to enjoy life, not to 
become anchorites ; so I here and now choose an outward, natural life, 
unhampered by any dogmas, which I will make as free from vice as is 
practicable by taking necessary precautions; I shall marry early, and 
my wife may be spiritual if she wishes, enough so for both of us; so 
I fancy I shall be all right.” 

“ Perbaps,” said Earle, “the desire will find greater power than 
before. You may want more money for her, and then you will catch 
at that as a plausible excuse to return to your favorite dice. You know 


your pet quotation,— 


‘¢ ¢ Quick, quick! throw the dice ; 
Make me rich in a trice ; 
Oh, give me the prize! 
Alas! for myself, 
Had I plenty of pelf, 
I then would be wise.’ ”’ 


Herbert Morgan laughed, tossed his cigar into the empty fire-place, 
and turning to the table, took up a catalogue of St. Agatha’s School. 

“ Why, where did you get this, Earle?” he asked. 

“Oh, I believe Victor dropped it; his sister is there.” 

Morgan turned over the leaves and began to read the names of the 


Senior Class : 
“ Constance Forbes, 


Frances Morgan.” 


“Why, here is a fair damosel with my name, Earle. I’ll send her 


our catalogue and mark mine in it.” 
He went to his desk, marked his name with red ink, wrapped the 


catalogue in paper, and with his flourishing hand wrote 
Miss Frances Morgan, 
St. Agatha’s Hall, 
New Jersey. 
As he wrote her name Frances turned to Constance and said, “ I 
wonder whom I shall marry ?” 


IL. 


Harvard Commencement was over, and Earle and Morgan had 
come off with flying colors; and now, on their way to their homes, 
were to stop at St. Agatha’s School and attend the open meeting of the 
literary society, to which Frances and Constance belonged, and at which 


they were to take part. 
Each member was entitled to invite two friends, and Frances, 
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whose family were not coming until the following week to her gradu- 
ation, had sent her cards to Herbert Morgan, whom she had never seen, 
but with whom, to her discredit, she kept up a regular correspondence. 

When she had first received the catalogue her impulse was to tell 
Constance, but she had refrained, and imprudently sent to him a class 
paper which contained some of her verses. He had promptly returned 
the compliment, accompanied by a courteous note; and a correspond- 
ence, of necessity secret, for she dared not tell Constance, had ensued. 

The seminary chapel was well filled when the two young men were 
ushered in, and almost immediately the participants in the evening’s 
exercises took their places upon the platform. 

“Which is Miss Morgan ?” thought Herbert, as he scanned the 
seven bright faces before him. 

Two or three essays interspersed with music, were read, and then 
the name of Frances Morgan was announced. She was dressed in light 
blue, with a bunch of white hawthorn in her bodice. Her paper was a 
lively dissertation upon the members of the senior class, sparkling with 
wit and vivacity. It was well written for a girl of eighteen. 

“T made no mistake,” he whispered to Earle, as she resumed her 
seat. 

Last on the programme came Constance Forbes, who read an origi- 
nal poem. Clad in pure white, with lilies of the valley in her hair 
and at her belt, she seemed a veritable angel, and both Earle and Mor- 


gan were irresistibly drawn towards her. She was but seventeen, and 
real poetry could hardly be expected from, her pen ; but as it was, it 
held Waldo Earle spellbound,—yet not the verses themselves, but a 
certain magnetic light, which seemed to radiate from her, enveloping 
him in its hazy atmosphere. 


The poem ran thus,— 


Tell me not my dead forgets me, 
In her happy home above, 

That her spirit throbs more coldy 
Towards the one she once did love. 


E’en the lost can still remember 
Those with whom they trod this vale, 
And while pain and woe they suffer, 
Long to warn them lest they fail. 


Thus I know my twin soul sees me, 
While I wander sad and lone 

Longing still to clasp more closely 
Her who once was all my own. 


Never ’mong our friends or kindred 
Can we find but once the soul 
Which to ours must be united 
To complete the perfect whole. 
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Not of flesh this strange attraction, 
Which reveals true sympathy ; 

Earthly love may feel reaction, 
This, once known, must ever be. 


Mortal eyes may not behold thee, 
But my spirit knows thou’rt here ; 
Soul and heart and mind can reach me, 
And, though hidden, thou art near. 


Interchange of thought and feeling 
Heed not time nor space, forsooth, 
Need not words to tell their meaning ; 
Language but conceals the truth. 


But I know I soon shall see thee, 
Joyful in thy pure delight ; 

Thou wilt be the first to greet me 
When I reach the land of light. 


So I calmly wait the rending 
Of this veil of mortal strife ; 
Earthly aims for me are ending, 
Welcome breath of heavenly life! 


Just after she had finished, and before the reception in the parlor 
was announced, a telegram was handed Mr. Earle summoning him to 
his father’s death-bed. Hastily consulting Herbert, he was forced to 
leave, and before he again saw Constance Forbes the great Civil War 
had swept the country, and then had been followed by so many years 
of quiet that its horrors seemed (but for the vacant chairs in many a 
household) like some fearful dream or some ill-omened vision. 

Perhaps it was better thus ; and had they met then, neither might 
have attained to the highest plane of spirituality. 

Of course, Mr, Herbert Morgan sought his “ fair damosel,” and was 
presented to the beautiful Constance, who wondered for the moment 
that Frances had not told her that she expected a friend, but it was 
soon forgotten in the rush of Commencement, and in a few days Con- 
stance and Frances were separated. 


III. 


The four years which succeeded that evening at St. Agatha’s Hall 
had passed swiftly by, and Mr. Herbert Morgan, with his wife, née 
Frances Morgan, sat in their parlor at the hotel where they boarded, 
discussing a question evidently of great importance. 

“ Now, Herbert,” said Frances, decidedly, “it is a rare opportunity 
to go abroad with an uncle who will pay all one’s expense; he will 
only be gone six months, and it will cost you nothing.” 

“Frances,” said Herbert, very slowly, as if weighing each word, 
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“T don’t want to be selfish, but what can I do with my evenings with- 
out you? If you will give this up, I think in two years I can arrange 
it so we can go together.” 

“My mind is made up,” answered his wife, and she pressed her lips 
tightly together as was her wont when she had come to a final decision. 
“ Of course,” she added, in a hard tone, “if you absolutely forbid it I 
will give it up, for you know I always obey you implicitly.” 

Herbert smiled scornfully, the dispute ended, and in a week Mrs. 
Morgan was on the wide ocean. 

Herbert Morgan, as we have previously seen, chose rather to stifle 
than to uproot the evil desires of his nature. During his engagement 
and the two years of his married life he had felt no temptation to 
drinking or gambling. In the law-office of his father, who treated him 
with every indulgence, and was so proud of his ability that he intended 
making him a junior partner in the firm, and with a wife whose spark- 
ling beauty won the admiration of every one, it would, indeed, have 
been strange had he felt any inclination to follow after vice. But 
in Frances’s absence the long winter evenings dragged heavily; the 
theatre grew monotonous, the oyster-suppers were succeeded by wine- 
suppers, and, the restraints once removed, the passion for gambling 
was found only more intense than before, and now he was not only 
unable to resist it, but he felt no inclination todo so. Deliberately 
Herbert Morgan went down the broad road which leads to 
destruction. 

Frances returned, improved physically and mentally, but at the 
cost of her husband’s spiritual and mental degradation. She soon saw 
that her influence over him was gone; but, blinded by her own selfish- 
ness, she did not realize that she had thrown away her power. 

Ah, Frances! in carrying out your own selfish ambition you forgot 
that there were women in the world more beautiful than yourself; that 
there were sirens the music of whose voices is entrancing beyond the 
power of language to describe ; and you forgot that all men have not 
the courage, the wisdom, nor the indomitable will of Ulysses. 

One morning, six weeks after her return, her husband kissed her 
good-by with unusual fondness, and then returned a second time and 
holding her in his arms, repeated his caresses with every tone of en- 
dearment. 

T shall soon regain my influence,” she thought, and she longed to 
do so, for she loved him, but she loved herself more. 

That afternoon her father-in-law entered, unannounced. “ Where is 
Herbert ?” he demanded, sternly. 

Trembling in every limb, she answered, ‘‘ He went to the office, as 
usual; I never see him until five o’clock.” 

“ Frances,” he said, slowly, “ Herbert has forged his father’s name 
for ten thousand dollars, and has gone God only knows whither !” 
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. The proud man, on whose family name no blot had ever rested, 
sank into a chair and buried his face in his hands; and Frances, who 
had sprung to her feet when he entered, stood holding on to the back 
of a chair, white with terror, and unable to speak. 

Alas! it was too true. Months went by and no intelligence of the 
lost Herbert Morgan reached the ears of his young wife. 

Constance came frequently to see her, and tried to comfort her, but 
what can be said to one in such sorrow ? 

“T will never forgive him,” were the words with which she closed 
every conversation concerning him. When a year had elapsed and there 
had been no sign, she destroyed all his letters and tore into fragments 
every picture, leaving nothing to remind her of him save her wedding- 
and engagement-rings. 

“ Now, Constance,” she said,’“ never, never mention his name to 
me again.” 

“ Forgive, as ye hope to be forgiven,” was the reply of her friend. 


IV. 


The Civil War, which had threatened for so long a time, at last 
burst, like the eruption of a smouldering volcano, upon the inhabitants 
of our country, and the guns first fired at Fort Sumter re-echoed 
throughout the breadth of the land. Men, women, and even children 
were filled with a patriotism which we of to-day fail to comprehend. 
The men pressed eagerly into the army and navy, and the wives, 
mothers, and sisters, with aching hearts and blinded eyes, bade them 
God-speed. For the men there was the danger, but there was the ex- 
citement, the power to act, and the hope of victory; and whether 
brought home wounded or dead, or spared to return laden with honor, 
they received alike praise and almost worship. But the lot of the 
women (save a few) was to remain at home to work, to watch and pray, 
to suffer and be still; for she is the negative element, not the positive ; 
she is always acted upon, she does not act for herself. And yet is not 
hers a higher and a holier life? Is there not greater scope for self- 
denial in her life of service? What more perfect motto can she choose 
for herself than these two little words, “ Ich dien ?” 

Constance, trustfully, but with a few natural tears, gave her only 
brother, Lester, to do his part in the navy, though she knew his position 
would not be without hardships and privations. 

One night, after one of our great battles, Constance, who was visit- 
ing Frances, heard a tap at her door, and Frances entered, saying, “I 
cannot sleep to-night; my thoughts turn to Herbert all the time, and 
somehow I dare not be alone.” 

“You must stay with me,” said her friend ; “ these nights are hard 
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for us all, but you have not a brother exposed to danger as I have; I 
dread even to look at the papers.” 

“ But, Constance, you forget it may be possible that Herbert is in 
the army ; in fact, I am sure that he is, and that his father has had 
letters ; but you know I never let them speak of him before me.” 

At first Frances could not sleep; her thoughts flew back to that 
Sunday evening when she had wondered whom she would marry, and 
which, as Herbert had often told her, was the evening he had sent her 
the catalogue. This was the anniversary of that very day. At last she 
fell asleep. 

As the clock struck twelve Constance waked suddenly in terror ; 
she had dreamed again the vision of years before. Again she had heard 
the dull roar of the cannon, again she had seen the tree covered with 
its white blossoms, and beneath it the still, motionless form, wrapped 
in his military cloak, while over the scene shone the soft light of the 
full moon. She had awakened trembling in every nerve. 

Before the twelve strokes of the clock had died away, Frances 
raised herself in bed and, with outstretched arm, cried, “ Herbert, Her- 
bert, I am coming!” 

Three days after that the death of Captain Morgan was stated in 
the papers as a positive fact. He had died that night from a wound 
received while standing bravely in the fore-front of the hottest battle. 

Beneath the white hawthorn-tree, then in full bloom, he had been 


laid to rest, his arms folded upon his bosom and his military cloak 
wrapped about him. 


““'We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning, 
By the struggling moon-beams’ misty light, 
And our lanterns dimly burning. 


‘* No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 
Nor in sheet nor in shroud we wound him ; 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him.” 


V. 


After the close of the war Lester Forbes withdrew from the navy 
and went into business in Chicago, where he married Mabel, the only 
child of Colonel Reed, who had died from the effect of a wound re- 
ceived in the battle of Gettysburg. 

One day Mabel was looking over her father’s papers, and she came 
across two photographs, which she handed to her husband ; as his eye 
fell upon them he startled her with the exclamation, “ Where did you 
get Herbert Morgan’s pictures ?” 
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His wife looked up in amazement. 

“ Why he was a friend of papa’s, and was so good to him when he 
was ill ; then, when Captain Morgan was sick papa took care of him 
and begged him not to go into battle the next day while he was so 
weak, but he would go ; he seemed perfectly reckless, and put himself 
in an exposed place, and of course was shot. 

“That night after sun-down papa found him, and they carried him 
some distance off the field and did what they could for him, but he 
passed away at midnight with the word ‘ Frances’ on his lips. Papa 
said they wrapped him in a long cloak and buried him near a haw- 
thorn-tree which was in full bloom.” 

Lester then told his wife all he knew of the sad career of poor Her- 
bert, and she agreed with him that it would be best for them to send 
the pictures and a sprig of hawthorn labeled, “ From the grave of my 
comrade, Herbert Morgan,” to Constance, and she might do as she 
thought best about giving them to Frances. 

After some deliberation, Constance decided, as she was going West 
to make her home with Lester, that it was best to leave them 
with Frances. She told her all Mabel had learned from her father, 
and Frances listened with a throbbing heart, but outwardly calm, 
until she took the pictures; then she broke down and wept unre- 
strainedly, 

“Qh, Constance,” she cried, “ no one knows how I have longed to 
own his picture again! I destroyed every one, you know, and since his 
death my yearning for one has almost driven me distracted. I know 
now, and there is no use in trying to conceal it from myself, that I 
threw away Herbert’s love ; I relaxed all the restraints of home and left 
him exposed to the temptations of city life. May you never know the 
torment of an accusing conscience.” 

Thus for Frances Morgan ended the girlish dream of romantic love 
which had filled her heart that Sunday evening so many years before, 
when she had stood upon the threshold of life, full of the enthusiasm 
of her eighteen years, full of an undefined hope of happiness, but with 
her thoughts self-centred and her soul unawakened to the perception 
of the highest truth. 

Now at last the awakening had come, but it had come through years 
of heart-felt sorrow, and of sincere repentance. 


VI. 


On a soft couch by the open window lay Constance Forbes, more 
pale, more spiritual than before; so delicate was the garb of mortality 
that through its transparency the inward light seemed to shine, filling 
the room with an inexplicable radiance. By her side sat the Rev. 
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Waldo Earle, his hands toying with a spray of the lily of the valley, a 
bunch of which lay on the table beside them. 

They had been talking of poor Herbert and the sorrow which so 
early came to Frances, and they had spoken of that evening when Mr. 
Earle had first seen her and Constance at St. Agatha’s Hall. 

“Then you remember,” said Constance, “that crude attempt of 
mine? I did not suppose it had ever been thought of since.” 

“T have never forgotten it, Miss Forbes, nor the thoughts to 
which it gave rise ; and though I have in all these past years read your 
poems, and learned your sonnets by heart, yet I know that in that first 
school-girl effort lay the germ of all you have accomplished since. 

“ Although I have often wished that I might meet you, yet I felt 
' at the same time that, whether we met or not in this life, our thoughts 
were known to each other. I was confident that you read my writings 
and understood them. You could hardly fail to do so, for every essay 
was addressed to you; in fact, they were conversations with you.” 

Constance smiled. 

“ Your book, ‘The Power derived from a Life of Introspection,’ 
has been my companion for ten years past, and my sonnets, ‘ Insight,’ 
‘Contemplation, and ‘The Hidden Life,’ were the fruit of studying 
your book.” 

“T felt those sonnets were for me,” replied Mr. Earle. “I suppose 
I would be considered egotistical, but in the real spiritual life there are 
not the restraints of material existence. I often think of those lines of 


yours,— 
‘¢ (Interchange of thought and feeling 
Heed not time nor space, forsooth, 
Need not words to tell their meaning; 
Language but conceals the truth.’ ”’ 


“ And, now,” said Constance, “‘ we have met to part for a time ; but 
although I so soon must go to another state of existence, yet we shall 
be as near in thought as we are now.” 

“Then you know that you must leave us?” he asked, quietly. 

“Oh, yes! and I would not have it otherwise. Though my life 
has been uniformly happy, and I have known no personal sorrow, yet I 
have always looked beyond. Perhaps because I have no remembrance 
of either father or mother, and the thought that they were waiting for 
me may have turned my desires in that direction.” 

Everything that Lester Forbes and his wife could do, and all that 
the skill of physicians could devise, was done, but in vain. Her soul 
so yearned for the transition that the frail tenement of clay could no 
longer restrain its flight. 

The end was sudden and very peaceful. She had received one day 
at the hands of Mr. Earle the most Blessed Sacrament, and her brother 
and sister, never dreaming that the end was near, had gone for a short 
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evening drive. Constance lay on her sofa by the window enjoying the 
cool summer twilight; the sun had just sunk behind the tall trees 
which surrounded the house, and the birds were softly singing “ good- 
night” from their leafy bowers. She was dressed in a loose white cash- 
mere robe, a fleecy wrap lay over her shoulders, and her hands were 
clasped over her ivory cross. There were a few silver threads among 
her soft tresses, but she looked very fair and young. 

“Constance,” said Mr. Earle, “I know that you are thinking of 
the resurrection, but I would like to hear your thoughts.” 

“Yes, Waldo, I was thinking of that half-mournful exclamation of 
Job’s, where he says, ‘ When a few years are come, then I shall go the 
way whence I shall not return,’ and then of those confident utterances of 
his inspired words, ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that He 
shall stand at the latter day upon the earth: And though after my 
skin worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I seeGod: Whom 
I shall see for myself, and mine eyes shall behold, and not another.’ ” 

“T believe in the resurrection of the dead, and in the life of the 
world to come,” said Mr. Earle, softly. 

At that moment “a light which never was on sea or land” flitted 
over Constance’s face and a shudder passed through her frame. 

With his keen perception Mr. Earle saw that the end had come, 
and dropping upon his knees he offered the Commendatory prayer. 
As he finished, Lester and Mabel entered the room and saw that all 
was over. 

The grave of Constance Forbes is marked by a white marble cross, 
and beneath her name is the word “ Resurgam,” and just below, “ Beati 
mundo corde quoniam ipse Dewm videbunt.” 


CAROLINE FRANCES LITTLE. 





GREAT COMMANDERS OF MODERN TIMES. 
(FROM THE LONDON NAVAL AND MILITARY seileiaieeiey 
IIl—FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

(Continued from Vol. ITI., page 612.) 


I TuRN to the theatre of war on the Elbe and the Oder, where Fred- 
erick directed the forces of Prussia. At the beginning of the cam- 
paign of 1758, he had one army on foot in Silesia, threatening Daun, 
who had replaced Lorraine, and had fallen behind the Bohemian 
hills ; a second army, under Prince Henry of Prussia, confronted the 
forces of the small German states in Saxony and along the Elbe; a 
third observed the Russians upon the Oder, and the king had perhaps 
one hundred and forty thousand men to oppose to two hundred and 
fifty thousand, not reckoning the French and Prince Ferdinand’s 
army. The disparity of numbers was, therefore, immense; but Fred- 
erick had all the shorter lines on the theatre; the Russians could 
do nothing for months; and the occasion was one from which Turenne 
would have probably drawn no little advantage. Strategy, however, 
was the weak point of Frederick; and his first operations in this 
campaign show small comprehension of the art of war. Instead of at- 
tacking Daun, inferior in force and isolated, he had recourse to the 
methods of the second-rate chiefs of the seventeenth century, now long 
exploded ; he invaded Moravia, and laid siege to Olmiitz, as if the 
capture of the fortress, important as it is, could have been attended 
with great results. The siege, too, was conducted without regard to 
military rules and the science of the engineer; lines were not drawn 
to invest the place ; the besieging army was left exposed in widely di- 
vided camps that invited an attack ; and, above all, the supplies re- 
quired for the siege were drawn from Neisse, at a great distance, and 
through the difficult passes of the Silesian range. It was fortunate 
that, at this juncture, the recollections of Leuthen paralyzed Daun. 
Had he fallen on the besieging army, he might have destroyed it ; but 
though he loitered for weeks, and remained inactive, he did not wholly 
throw away the occasion. With the assistance of Loudon the most 
brilliant chief of Austria in the Seven Years’ War, he contrived to 
intercept and destroy a convoy directed from Neisse, with munitions 
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for the siege; and the king recoiled from Olmiitz deservedly baffled. 
Frederick was now in a situation of grave peril; he was almost sur- 
rounded by Daun and Loudon; his army was in want and distress ; 
and had Daun been a great commander he would either have forced it 
against the Bohemian hills, or made it run the gauntlet of ever-harass- 
ing foes, defeat in either instance involving ruin. The king, how- 
ever, was always great in such crises of fortune; out-mancuvring 
and gaining on his slow adversary, who never knew what promptness 
can ¢ffect in war, he advanced from Olmiitz into Bohemia, and then, 
hastening along the verge of the hills, he emerged successfully into 
Silesia, making his way through the passes without loss. The march 
was one of the most brilliant and daring of the war. 

These operations lasted from the opening of the campaign until the 
end of July, 1758. Frederick had suffered no defeat like that of 
Kolin ; but he had missed an opportunity to strike Daun, and he had 
only escaped a disaster at Olmiitz by his admirable presence of mind 
and energy. The Russians, meanwhile, had crossed the Niemen and 
the Vistula, and had attained the Oder ; and, about the middle of 
July, they had attacked Ciistrin, and drawn near the detachment 
advanced to hold them in check. The king marched fom Silesia 
against this fresh enemy ; the Russian chief, Fermor, when informed 
of his approach raised the siege, and on the 25th of August had taken 
a position in a marshy plain in the angle between the Oder and Warta, 
and overlooking the little hamlet of Zorndorf. His army, about fifty- 
five thousand strong, was separated from its baggage, left in its camps, 
and it was drawn up in a huge rectangle, a kind of formation which 
had proved most formidable to the Turkish hordes, but ill fitted to re- 
sist a European army. Frederick, with perhaps thirty-five thousand 
men, and evidently treating his enemy with contempt, marched right 
round the vast immovable mass, and attacked it with his left in his 
wonted manner. His guns wrought frightful havoc. in the densely- 
packed square; but he had once more risked a flank march in open 
ground, and Fermor flung a ponderous force on the advancing wing, 
which was nearly crushed by the Muscovite onset. The battle raged 
for some hours with the most savage fury ; the Russians displayed the 
dogged courage of their race, but Seidlitz and his splendid horsemen 
turned the scale at last, and Fermor sullenly retired from the field, the 
victors, however, being unable to seize his baggage or to turn their suc- 
cess to the least advantage. Having thus disposed of this tenacious 
foe, Frederick was compelled to retrace his steps towards the Elbe, for 
his presence in this region had again become necessary. Daun, after his 
partial success in Moravia, had not advanced, as he ought to have done, 
and, joining the army of the lesser German states, had not overwhelmed 
Prince Henry of Prussia, an operation which was within his power ; 
but he had not been altogether inactive. He had detached Loudon to 
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fall on the king; he had laid siege to Neisse in Silesia, and he had 
made a movement which threatened Dresden, timid half-measures 
showing the very poorest strategy. Frederick had reached Dresden by 
the second week of September, confounding the projects of his hesitat- 
ing foe ; and he set off ere long to relieve Neisse, at the head of about 
forty thousand men, Daun menacing his flank in his camp at Stolpen. 
A pause in the operations followed, due probably to the formidable 
attitude of Daun ; but, by the close of September, the king had attained 
Bautzen in full march for the beleaguered fortress. By this time Daun 
had been rejoined by Loudon ; their united forces must have been from 
seventy-five thousand to ninety thousand strong, and the Austrian 
chief had taken a position at Hochkirch, amidst woods and hills, 
barring an advance on Neisse. Frederick was close to Hochkirch 
by the 11th of October ; he did simply nothing for two days, for 
he was waiting the arrival of supplies from Bautzen ; and, confident 
that Daun would not venture to attack, he felt assured that when 
his preparations were made, he could easily turn the position of 
his foe. He paid dearly for his imprudent scorn of an adversary 
who, though not a great chief, was by no means a contempt- 
ible soldier, and who was seconded, besides, by a very able 
lieutenant. Daun had had ample time to satisfy himself of the numeri- 
cal weakness of the hostile army ; his arrangements were made on the 
night of the 13th, and on the morning of the 14th he attacked in full 
force, and all but hemmed in the astonished Prussians, who, caught and 
surprised, were completely routed. The king extricated himself with 
extreme difficulty, and at a loss of fully ten thousand men ; but, as 
usual, Daun made no use of success, and Frederick plucked safety and 
glory from imminent danger. Always rising superior to adverse for- 
tune, he fell back a short distance only, and, perceiving that Daun 
continued motionless, he actually stole a march on his inactive enemy 
as soon as his army was fit to march, and made for Neisse with extreme 
celerity. This was a stroke of extraordinary boldness and skill ; and 
Frederick gained his object, with a defeated army, in the face of a vic- 
torious and immensely superiorenemy. The siege of Neisse was raised 
on the 5th of November ; Daun, instead of closing on Frederick’s rear, 
having idly turned aside to menace Dresden, a demonstration that 
altogether failed. 

‘The campaign of 1758, like that of 1757, shows the true qualities 
of Frederick in war; they were those of an inferior strategist, of a 
tactician of a very high order, but who sometimes made surprising 
mistakes, and who was specially prone to underrate his enemy, and of a 
chief who, possessing a noble army, occasionally gave proof of extraor- 
dinary resource, and, in particular, was able to subdue dangers which 
would have overwhelmed a less-determined captain. The king ought 
to have defeated Daun in the first months of the contest, when the 
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Austrian commander stood almost alone ; he should not have attempted 
the siege of Olmiitz; he should not have risked a flank march at Zorn- 
dorf, incapable of mancuvring as the Russians were; above all, he 
should not have pitched his camp at Hochkirch, and given Daun a 
grand opportunity to strike, simply because he thought him a dull 
commander. On the other hand, Zorndorf was a real victory, no doubt 
due in a great degree to Seidlitz, but partly also to the energy of the 
king. Frederick completely baffled his foes at Dresden, and his con- 
duct after Hochkirch in bearding the victors, in eluding them, and in 
raising the siege of Neisse, was that of a soldier of wonderful powers, 
though he owed his success mainly to the inactivity of Daun. There 
is a sameness in the course of the Seven Years’ War which in some 
measure detracts from its interest. The contending armies held nearly 
the same positions in 1759, when the campaign opened, as had been 
the case in 1758, and their relative strength was nearly in the same 
proportions. The French, under Contades and De Broglie, invaded 
Hanover from the Rhine and the Main; they were opposed as before 
by Prince Ferdinand, and though De Broglie gained some success at 
Bergen,—the first and last smile of fortune in this war on France,— 
they were ultimately defeated with heavy loss at Minden,—a day 
memorable for the bravery of the British contingent, and for the in- 
capacity of Lord George Sackville,—and they fell back discomfited 
behind the Rhine. In Central Germany, Frederick was again in 
Silesia and Prince Henry once more in Saxony ; Daun was outside 
Bohemia and the Silesian frontier, and the forces of the smal] German 
states on the Saxon plains; and the Russians who, after Zorndorf, had 
returned to their steppes, were still hundreds of miles distant, and had 
not even drawn near the Vistula. Apart from the French and Prince 
Ferdinand’s armies, Frederick had still perhaps one hundred and 
twenty thousand men to oppose to two hundred thousand or two 
hundred and twenty thousand; but, as had happened in the two pre- 
ceding campaigns, he was not inferior in force, where he was in supreme 
command, for the Russians were, for some months, outside the im- 
mediate sphere of action. In these circumstances he might once more 
have attempted to strike a weighty blow at Daun, and Napoleon con- 
demns him for missing the chance ; but the Prussian army had suffered 
immense losses, and was now crowded with ill-trained levies; and he 
deserves less censure for this inaction than in the campaign of 1758. 
Several weeks were spent in small operations, which show that the 
, Strength of the king had begun to’ decline; he attempted nothing 
resembling a decisive movement ; and the war languished on the space 
between the Elbe and the Oder. Meanwhile, his enemies had, for the 
first time, formed something of a real combination against him. The 
Empress Elizabeth was savage at the defeat of Zorndorf; Maria 
Theresa had not changed, and a Russian army, fully seventy thousand 
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strong, led by Soltykoff, a true Muscovite, was directed to join hands 
with the main Austrian army, and to try to crush Frederick with over- 
whelming numbers. Soltykoff having crossed the Vistula about the 
middle of May, was upon the Oder in the first days of August, having 
routed a Prussian body of troops on his march ; Daun, meanwhile, had 
dispatched Loudon from Silesia to aid the Russian chief, and their 
united armies, about eighty thousand strong, had soon effected their 
junction near Frankfort. Frederick had advanced, to parry the blow, 
to the Oder, with perhaps forty thousand or forty-five thousand men, 
and the hostile forces encountered each other at Kunersdorf, close to 
‘ Frankfort, upon the 12th of August. The battle is chiefly remarkable 
for the characteristic stubbornness and tenacity of the Muscovite in- 
fantry. Frederick’s manceuvres gained some success at first ; indeed, 
Soltykoff was nearly forced into the Oder, but his men rallied behind 
a line of intrenchments, and the Prussians recoiled, hopelessly beaten, 
from the blood-stained defenses. The king lost a third of his army, 
and nearly all his guns, and was with difficulty able to get across the 
Oder. 

The situation of Frederick after Kunersdorf was critical in the ex- 
treme, and might have been made desperate. Daun, obeying Maria 
Theresa’s orders, had advanced from Silesia towards the lower Oder ; 
and, when informed of the results of the battle, he moved slowly to 
Triebel on the Neisse, about six marches distant from the victorious 
army. Had Soltykoff and Daun now combined their movements, and 
cordially acted in real concert, they could have opposed fully one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand men, in a central position, to Prince Henry 
and to Frederick and his beaten army ; and as the Prussian forces were 
widely divided, and could not have been eighty thousand strong, not 
to speak of the demoralization of defeat, Daun and Soltykoff ought to 
have crushed their enemy. The discords and jealousies of a coalition, 
as has often happened, perhaps, saved the king and his fortunes at this 
perilous juncture. The Austrian and Russian generals disliked each 
other ; the policy of their courts had already begun to diverge on the 
question of the Turkish empire ; and Soltykoff was indignant that he 
had been joined only by the detachment sent forward by Daun under 
Loudon. The Russians and Austrians did not unite, as was quite 
possible, about the 25th of August, and Frederick turned this brief 
respite to the best advantage. His shattered army was re-enforced by 
levies from the north; the artillery he had lost was replaced from 
Berlin; and he was soon at the head of forty thousand men, while 
Prince Henry had thrown himself, with no ordinary daring, between 
the two hostile armies. Daun fell back towards Saxony in the first 
days of September, completely giving up the object of the campaign ; 
before long Soltykoff was in full retreat, and had recovered the Vistula 
by the approach of winter; and thus Kunersdorf proved an all but 
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barren victory ; Frederick had once more escaped from the toils, and 
the two empresses saw their projects frustrated. The campaign, never- 
theless, was a losing one to the king, and it terminated in a very great 
disaster. During the time when he had been compelled to move to 
the Oder, in order to face the Russians, the army of the small German 
states, with some aid from Daun, had taken the offensive upon tHe 
Elbe; and, after capturing Torgau and Wittenberg, it had laid siege 
to Dresden towards the end of August, the city, it will be recollected, 
having been in the hands of the Prussians since 1756, and being their 
main depot and place of arms. The attack had been unsuccessful until 
the news of Kunersdorf reached the commandant, with a letter from — 
the king, empowering him to treat and to withdraw the garrison ; the 
capitulation was signed in the first days of September, and the portal 
of Bohemia and the main strategic point of Saxony were thus per- 
manently lost to Frederick, who stormed in vain against his ill-used 
subordinate. The fall of Dresden was a great reverse, but it was 
followed by a still greater misfortune. The king, after the failure of 
the allied armies to join hands, had remained in observation for a time 
on the Oder ; but towards the close of October he fell ill, and for some 
weeks he was unable to do anything. Prince Henry, meanwhile, had 
followed the movements of Daun, and had marched into Saxony ; and 
a series of petty operations followed, which are not worthy of special 
notice. By November, Frederick, himself again, had marched into 
Saxony and approached Dresden; and, with a want of perception 
difficult to understand, he committed a mistake, in Napoleon’s judg- 
ment the most inexcusable of his chequered career. Daun was at the 
head of his army in Saxony; a large Austrian garrison was in Dres- 
den ; and there was no reason to imagine that this resolute soldier was 
contemplating a retrograde movement. The king, however, took it 
into his head that his adversary was about to retreat into Bohemia ; 
and, always despising Daun, spite of Kolin and Hochkirch, he sent off 
twelve thousand men from the main army to intercept the supposed 
movement. The officer in command protested in vain; Daun closed 
on his foe in irresistible force ; and the whole Prussian detachment, 
hemmed in and powerless, was compelled ignominiously to lay down 
its arms. Napoleon’s remarks on the surrender of Maxen possess 
lasting and peculiar interest for the generation that has witnessed Metz 
and Sedan. 

The third phase of the struggle had now come ; Frederick, superior 
in force until the summer of 1757, was henceforward wholly over- 
matched by his enemies. The symptoms of decline which had become 
apparent in the strength of Prussia in 1759 had been greatly aggra- 
vated by late events; the losses at Kunersdorf and Maxen had been 
immense ; Frederick had been deprived of some of his best lieutenants, 
and the magnificent army with which he had begun the war had been 
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reduced to a mere skeleton. On the other hand, his obstinate resist- 
ance had exasperated his foes; even the listless and worthless Louis 
XYV., notwithstanding the terrible reverses of France in Canada, in 
Hindostan, and upon every sea, began to be ashamed of defeats on the 
Rhine and the Weser; and Maria Theresa and Elizabeth continued 
united in their thirst for vengeance. The coalition made gigantic 
efforts to bring the unequal contest to a close; France placed one 
hundred and forty thousand men on the Main and the Rhine; in 
Silesia Loudon had fifty thousand ; Daun was at the head of eighty 
thousand troops of the empress-queen and the lesser German states, 
encamped round Dresden and in the Saxon plains ;: and Soltykoff com- 
manded seventy thousand Russians directed from the Vistula to attain 
the Oder. To resist these immense masses, the most numerous that 
had ever been seen in arms in Europe, Frederick could only oppose 
Prince Ferdinand and seventy thousand men to the French army, two- 
fold in numbers ; and though he was still subsidized by the gold of Pitt, 
and he had a central position between his foes, he had not more than one 
hundred thousand men, composed largely of mere recruits, to contend 
with the great Russian and Austro-German armies. The eagles seemed 
to be gathering on their intended prey, but Frederick had resources ip 
himself and in the patriotic nation he ruled which the coalition had not 
taken into account. His fierce, determined, and heroic nature exhib- 
ited itself in its grandest aspect; extreme as his peril was, he had no 
thought of yielding ; his centralized and severe government still drew 
men and supplies from his half-ruined kingdom, and his people, proud 
of their renowned sovereign, strained every nerve to fight to the last, 
The opening of the campaign of 1760 seemed to portend the speedy ruin 
of the king ; Loudon forced a Prussian detachment ten thousand strong 
to surrender at Landshut, in Silesia, a repetition of the disaster at 
Maxen ; and Frederick vainly attempted to lay siege to Dresden, an 
operation as unwise as the siege of Olmiitz, which Daun frustrated 
without difficulty, but which, had he been a great general, he ought to 
have rendered all but fatal. By this time Loudon had captured Glatz, 
and was overrunning the Silesian plains; the king, anxious about the 
annexed province, which Maria Theresa burned to reconquer, set off 
from Saxony by forced marches ; but Daun followed on a parallel line, 
and in the second week of August he had nearly joined Loudon, and 
closed round Frederick and his much weaker army. At daybreak on 
the 15th, Loudon attacked Frederick at Liegnitz, near the stream of the 
Katzbach, the army of Daun being almost in sight; but the double 
movement was ill-combined, and the king extricated himself, and 
even gained a victory. His position, however, was still most critical, 
and had Soltykoff, who had approached the Oder, co-operated with the 
Austrian chiefs, the king, humanly speaking, must have succumbed. 


Prince Henry, however, again interposed,—a mere demonstration 
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proved sufficient ; the jealousies of the allies did the rest; and Solty- 
koff, instead of striking down Frederick, merely marched northward 
and plundered Berlin, a diversion that proved of no importance. The 
king, saved from destruction, returned into Saxony; the armies of 
Loudon and Daun diverged ; and while Loudon remained in Silesia, 
Daun followed his adversary with the main army, and took a position 
at Torgau, on the Elbe. Frederick attacked Daun on the 3d of No- 
vember, assailing him at once in flank and front. The attack he con- 
ducted in person completely failed ; but Ziethen retrieved the fortunes 
of the day, and the Austrian army was at last defeated. The ‘hind 
doomed to death” whs not yet to die, and, after many vicissitudes and 
a marvellous escape, Frederick still held his own between the Elbe and 
the Oder. Meanwhile, as usual, the great French army had invaded 
Germany, and had accomplished nothing ; Prince Ferdinand, as here- 
tofore, had held it in check. 

I shall pass rapidly over the last scenes of the internecine and pro- 
tracted contest. The situation of Frederick in 1761 was much the 
same as in the year before, save that the process of exhaustion had told 
more on his resources than on those of his enemies. The French 
court made really great efforts to repair the humiliation of four years 
of reverses ; it put on foot a magnificent army of not less than one hun- 
dred and sixty thousand men, a force, Napoleon has remarked, sufficient 
to have conquered Germany, if properly led ; but its chief was the worth- 
less Soubise ; and, baffled and out-manceuvred by Prince Ferdinand, it 
returned to its winter quarters without winning a battle. On the true 
theatre of war in Germany the king was again immensely inferior in 
force; he had probably less than one hundred thousand men against 
two hundred and twenty thousand or two hundred and fifty thousand ; 
but these last, as always, were widely divided. The two empresses re- 
curred to the project which had all but sueceeded in 1759. Daun, who 
had been severely wounded at Torgau, was left in Saxony to confront 
Prince Henry, and Loudon, now the real chief of the Austrian armies, 
advanced from Silesia, to unite with Boutourline, a new commander of 
the Russian forces. The king, utterly outnumbered, had recourse to 
the antiquated and barbarous method of wasting whole tracts to keep 
back Loudon ; but the Austrian general made his way to the Oder; 
and, having left a detachment to besiege Schweidnitz, he effected his 
juncture with Boutourline’s army at Jauer, near Liegnitz, at the close 
of August. Frederick intrenched himself within defensive lines, after 
the fashion of the preceding century; he had lost the initiative, and 
waited on his foes, and he was ere long surrounded in his camps at 
Bunzelwitz by enemies nearly fourfold in numbers. Loudon, a real 
general, was eager to storm the lines, and, Napoleon thinks, must have 
destroyed the king had Boutourline concurred in the attack ; but 
Muscovite jealousy interfered once more, and the Russian commander 
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stiffly refused to support his colleague, and marched northward. Fred- 
erick escaped, as had often happened, by a kind of marvel; mean- 
while, Daun had remained inactive in Saxony, and the.only results of 
a campaign which should have overwhelmed Prussia were that the 
Russians established themselves on the Baltic, ready for speedier opera- 
tions in the following year, and that Loudon captured the great place 
of Schweidnitz, the key, as it has been called, of Silesia. 1762 was 
the last year of the war, and as it opened the prospects of the king 
had never seemed to be so gloomy and hopeless. The circle of his 
enemies was narrowing round him; Daun and a powerful army held 
possession of Saxony and the line of the Elbe; Loudon occupied 
Silesia in great force ; the Russians were preparing to march from Kol- 
berg ; and the French had one hundred thousand men in the heart of Ger- 
many. Frederick thought that the end had at last come ; yet unshaken 
by the approach of the tempest, he confronted it with heroic constancy, 
and, like a lion who marks the advance of the hunters, he moved 
hither and thither with the wrecks of his armies, watching an oppor- 
tunity to strike with effect, and determined to challenge fortune to the 
last. As had always happened in the Seven Years’ War, the French 
operations completely failed, and Frederick contrived to recruit his forces 
with twenty thousand Germans in the Austrian service, unwisely dis- 
banded at this supreme moment. Yet these gleams of success appeared 
extinguished by an event that portended complete ruin; the fall of Pitt 
in detaching England from Prussia, and depriving her of her only 
ally, made the cause of the king apparently hopeless, Nevertheless, 
his grand strength of character was justly recompensed, and at the 
eleventh hour a series of strapge incidents changed the whole state of 
affairs in Europe. The Empress Elizabeth suddenly died; her suc- 
cessor, Peter, became an ally of the king; and though Catherine, 
his murderess, who seized his crown, did not adopt the policy of her 
late husband, Russia withdrew finally from the coalition. This be- 
came the signal of the dissolution of the league; France, disgraced 
and defeated all over the globe, made an ignominious peace with 
England and Prussia; and Maria Theresa, left isolated, and threat- 
ened by the Turk, the old foe of Austria, was compelled sullenly 
to give up the contest. The last event of the war was the recapture 
of Schweidnitz by the Prussian army; Frederick had successfully 
withstood the great powers of the Continent, and all that Austria, 
that Russia, that France had done had not even wrested Silesia from 
his hands. 

A few weeks after the peace of Hubertsburg, the king and his 
army entered Berlin in triumph. The pageant was very different from 
that witnessed in 1866 and in 1871, when Prussia had driven Austria 
from her high place in Germany, and had annihilated the military 
power of France. The magnificence of war was not to be seen; 
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splendid troops did not line the squares and the streets; there was no 
procession of superb trophies attesting a series of amazing victories. 
The army which had begun the contest had well-nigh perished ; its 
ranks were filled by men not of the stock of Brandenburg ; its stand- 
ards in rags, and its war-worn aspect attested the vicissitudes and defeats 
of a long and uncertain struggle. Yet the spectacle was one of endur- 
ing interest, big with great results in a far distant future. That army, 
made up of many elements from different parts of the great German 
race, like Wallenstein’s army of a century before, embodied, however 
feebly, the as yet vague idea that Germany was a nation of one blood 
and language ; and it was the precursor of the patriotic league which 
rose and fought for Germany in 1813-14, and of the gigantic hosts 
which, in our day, conquered the unity of Germany at Sadowa and 
Sedan. Frederick had no sympathy with what, in his time, was 
merely a dream of a few enthusiasts; in taste and thought he was 
through life a Frenchman, and he never really looked beyond Prussian 
interests, yet he was the second Arminius of the Teutonic race, and the 
Seven Years’ War was a new era for Germany. For many years, how- 
ever, his own energy, and those of his people, were engrossed in efforts 
to repair the appalling ruin which had befallen his kingdom. Prussia 
was a land of desolation when he sheathed his sword ; her population 
had diminished a tenth; her youth, equal to war, had been reduced 
one-sixth ; savage hordes from the East had overrun her provinces ; 
every town was darkened with tokens of mourning ; Silesia had more 
than one silent and deserted village. The government, too, had become 
more despotic in the course of the war than it had ever been; the 
pressure of arbitrary taxation was frightful; a prying inquisition had 
entered the homes of all, and, as has been said, “ everything that was 
not military violence was anarchy.” Yet the king was never before so 
revered by his subjects, and he remained the object of their love and 
esteem in an age when, in the decay of loyalty, every throne of the 
Continent was being undermined. This profound national sentiment 
was partly due to the real merits of the king as a ruler, but mainly, no 
doubt, to the patriotic pride of the martial and ambitious people of 
Prussia, which has never ceased to boast that, under its Great Frederick, 
it defeated the armed strength of three-fourths of Europe. This 
legend, indeed, is to a great extent a fable; the “ miraculous,” as 
Napoleon has said, disappears upon an impartial survey of Frederick’s 
exploits in the Seven Years’ War. For many months he was superior 
in force on the theatre; Austria, all through, was his only determined 
enemy ; Russia was too distant to act with effect, and had a real interest 
not to weaken Prussia; and France either did not put forth her force, 
or—the Bellona of Europe—committed the weapons of Condé anf 
Turenne to Soubise and Clermont, in their hands the darts of an im- 
potent Priam. Even as it was, too, on more than one occasion the 
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king must have been overwhelmed and ruined but for the dissensions 
of the coalition ; and it was his peculiar good fortune that, if we except 
Loudon,—and this able and brilliant chief held high command for a 
few months only,—he had to cope with generals of the third order. 
Yet admitting all this, and recollecting besides the many military 
shortcomings of the king,—and his errors were sometimes of the 
gravest kind,—still his achievements are justly held by Prussia as a 
glorious possession above price; they remain, and will forever remain, 
a grand monument of what constancy, decision, and energy can accom- 
plish against odds which appeared impossible to resist. 

After the termination of the Seven Years’ War, Frederick never 
fought a battle again. He was threatened, indeed, in 1775, by an 
Austrian invasion to regain Silesia ; and in 1778, Emperor Joseph 
arrayed a great army against Prussia, to assert his claims to a part of 
Bavaria. These hostilities, however, came to nothing, and the king was 
allowed, during a long space of time, to carry out the policy he had laid 
down for himself. It was a policy of craft and ambition abroad ; and 
Frederick, in his fixed purpose of enlarging Prussia, was a chief author 
of the partition of Poland, a crime shared by Catherine, and even by 
Maria Theresa,—the conscience of the last was, however, stung,—and 
the cause of unnumbered woes to Europe. His domestic policy re- 
mained one of enlightened despotism, of equal laws and of strong 
government, of arbitrary, but tolerably just, rule; and his kingdom 
recovered within a short time from most of the effects of the Seven 
Years’ War, and made rapid strides in wealth and prosperity. The 
king was justly deemed the first sovereign of his age; but the three 
accomplices in the destruction of Poland suffered cruelly for a great 
national wrong; but for this, revolution would have been quelled in 
France in 1792 and 1793 ; but for this, Austria would not have bled 
at Austerlitz, and Prussia and Russia mourned for Jena and Friedland. 
Though the centralized government of Frederick, too, seemed a 
masterpiece of wisdom and power, it proved unable to stand the strain 
of ill fortune, and it perished with the renowned Prussian army in the 
agony of 1806-7. Frederick died peacefully in 1786, having survived 
nearly all the sovereigns of his time. One of his last acts was to form 
a league against the pretensions of Imperial Austria; but he was 
utterly unconscious that a tempest was at hand which was to destroy 
the monarchies of the eighteenth century, and to create a new Prussia 
out of the wrecks of the old. I turn to my immediate subject. What 
is the place of the king among great commanders? Frederick had 
not supreme original genius ; he w@s deficient in imagination, and often 
in judgment; but he had a powerful mind, intensely quick perception, 
activity and perseverance beyond praise ; and he was endowed, besides, 
with a force of character and a steadfastness seldom bestowed on man. 
These qualities made him the greatest captain of an age wanting in 
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masters of the art; and he accomplished wonders, spite of his many 
faults, with an army infinitely the best in Europe. As a strategist, he 
stands low in the second order ; his ideas were occasionally sound and 
brilliant, but the plans of his campaigns were, for the most part, bad ; 
and he had not the faculty of those great combinations which disclose 
real strategic genius. Holding, as he usually did, a central position 
between enemies widely apart, he would repeatedly have defeated them 
in detail had he possessed the science and the gifts of Turenne ; and 
had he had to cope, not with the Lorraines and the Dauns, but with 
the general of Castiglione and Rivoli, he would have been struck down 
over and over again, as the result of his false and ill-directed move- 
ments. His place as a tactician is much higher. Frederick had real 
insight and skill on. the field; he possessed a great deal of Marl- 
borough’s power of detecting the vulnerable points of an enemy, and 
of striking at them until success was attained, and his favorite ma- 
nceuvre, when properly understood, is an illustration of the great prin- 
ciple that you should always so place your troops on the ground as to 
turn it to the best advantage, and to make the most of their powers 
upon it. Yet the king had not Marlborough’s unerring skill ; even as 
a tactician he made great mistakes. He was deservedly beaten at 
Kolin and Hochkirch ; he had the great fault of sometimes losing his 
temper. There is a bad mannerism in his conduct of battles, and more 
than once he completely ignored the conditions under which, and under 
which alone, the attack in oblique order can be risked or justified. The 
title of Frederick to rank among the first of warriors depends less, in 
fact, upon his intellectual faculties than upon his grand and extraor- 
dinary moral qualities, tenacity, and marvelous strength of character ; 
no general has surpassed him in the rare gift of overcoming difficulties, 
and escaping from peril ; no general, not even Arthur Wellesley, has 
confronted a huge superiority of force with more calmness and firmness 
of purpose ; no general, not even his countryman, Bliicher, a subaltern 
in the Seven Years’ War, has excelled him in rising above defeat, and in 
mastering an enemy who had seemed secure in victory. If Napoleon 
says truly,—and who can doubt it?—that a strong nature is the 
greatest gift of a chief, Frederick is eminent among the masters of 


war. 
Wixtu1am O’Connor Morris. 





NATIONAL GUARD CAMPS. 


THE time is rapidly approaching, if indeed it is not already at hand, 
when our National Guard encampments should begin to take on more 
fully and satisfactorily the characteristics of actual campaign. Hereto- 
fore the exercises have been confined largely to a few drills per day, a 
single tour of police guard per man, and a modicum of practice on the 
rifle-range. But the National Guard is now on a firm and permanent 
basis. Its maintenance is recognized as a fixed feature of public policy, 
and it is therefore reasonable to look in future for some more positive 
and dignified progress in the trade of war than has hitherto been at- 
tempted. Undoubtedly, it will still encounter opposition. There yet 
remain some legislators of narrow scope and unbending prejudice who 
will grudgingly vote appropriations and tolerate it at best as a mere 
police force. But happily their number is diminishing and they are 
already in the permanent minority. And we know, from the excellence 
he has already attained in military drill and from the association he is 
continually seeking with the professional soldiery of the country, that 
the National Guardsman regards himself and desires to be regarded 
rather as a military than as a civil functionary. 

It has been sugyested, with a view to the more advanced instruction 
of the State troops, that they should be assembled in larger bodies, in 
order to secure the educating effects of numbers, to afford higher rank- 
ing officers opportunities for command, to develop the functions of the 
administrative departments, and, perchance, to obtain some instruction 
in the combined action of the three arms. But it must be apparent to 
all who have associated much with the National Guard that the day for 
such an ambitious undertaking is not yet at hand. There are many 
things relating to the disposition and handling of small bodies—regi- 
ments, companies, groups—about which our field and line officers have 
as yet but the crudest conceptions, and which, if undertaken with larger 
bodies, would exhaust the patience of the troops and only result in con- 
fusion and disappointment. In the practical study of tactics, as in 
other affairs, it is wise to make haste slowly. “It is apparent,” says 
Colonel Home in his admirable “ Précis of Modern Tactics,” “ that the 
actual success of operations in war must primarily rest on the actions of 
small bodies. . . . The question how a small body of men should be 
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handled in actual fighting has now become of far greater importance than 
formerly. This is one of the features of modern fighting, and one 
which must be carefully considered.” To attempt larger concentra- 
tions and evolutions which will be of positive value to the officers 
engaged contemplates a far higher order of military culture than at 
present prevails, and all such efforts when made, as they have been in 
some States, usually degenerate into grand reviews, street processions, 
and farcical sham-battles. Professional handling of considerable bodies 
of troops, especially in the application of tactical principles, requires, 
first, a comprehensive theoretical knowledge acquired by study, which 
few National Guardsmen have time for, and, secondly, having arrived 
on the field, there is requisite much time, patience, marching, halting 
and waiting, and marching again, and possibly some intrenching ; and 
all this supposes a high order of discipline in the ranks. The private 
in the ranks may not always appreciate the importance of the instruc- 
tion that is going forward. He has great independence of character, 
which, while it will doubtless render him the more capable of adopt- 
ing the modern system of battle tactics, will at the same time make it 
more difficult to hold him down to the slow and apparently useless 
processes of selecting positions, making dispositions, and perhaps “ dig- 
ging dirt,” and then waiting in the hot sun till the inspector comes 
round and renders his verdict of criticisim or commendation. 

The National Guard now understand our drill perfectly, and there are 
few companies who cannot execute it better than the average company 
of regulars. So far, then, as manceuvre tactics are concerned they could 
be handled with ease, celerity, and skill. What they now need and are 
ripe for is practical exercise in fighting tactics. Manceuvre tactics enable 
us to be strongest at the decisive point, but once arrived there, the 
further direction of affairs must pass into the hands of subordinate com- 
manders, captains, lieutenants, and non-commissioned officers. Hence 
the increased importance of instructing the line and warrant officers in 
the handling of the small units which must fall under their command. 
“The power of adjusting the formation of troops to ground,” says 
Colonel Home, “is at the present day more requisite and more diffi- 
cult than ever it was; this fact should be recognized and met by a 
thorough practical training on the part of company officers, to adapt 
not only the formation of companies, but also of smaller bodies of men 
to the ground worked over. Such training is not acquired in a day ; 
such knowledge cannot be had in a barrack square or drill-shed. It 
must be learned by frequent practice, discussion, and criticism, and 
patiently worked out over diversified ground of considerable extent.” 
Such practice and such ground can only be found in or near camp. 

We are well acquainted with the many difficulties and discourage- 
ments by which the path of the National Guardsman is beset. Six days’ 
limit, including days of assembling and returning home, besides one 
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Sunday and a due proportion of foul weather, leave him but little mar- 
gin for the practical solution of tactical problems. Indeed, the wonder 
has always been that he accomplishes any valuable results at all. But ~ 
that much is accomplished we all know, though the energies are often 
misdirected. How often have we seen the precious days frittered away 
in imposing street processions, exhibition drills, and furious sham battles ! 
Thank heaven! the day of the sham battle, as a spectacular exhibition, 
is about over. Smokeless powder will soon eliminate the “ realistic” 
element, and the suffocating stench with which it fills the cireumambient 
air will dissipate the eager throngs of spectators like mists before the — 
morning sun! This may sound inhospitable, but if our soldier is going 
to camp to learn anything, he must jealously guard his time and devote 
it to the business in hand. However beautiful his drill at home, and 
however fulsome the praise his precise movements on the armory floor 
may have elicited from the inspector, he is only on the threshold of the 
great art, and can never learn its difficult lessons until he strives to 
apply and understand its principles in the field. 

Now, if the regimental commander, several months before going to 
camp, would announce to his officers that no squad or company drills 
would be permitted, that every man would be expected to know guard 
duty perfectly (it can be learned in the armory as thoroughly as any 
other drill), that skirmish drill would be often required, and that much 
attention would be given to outpost duty, reconnoissance, selection of - 
positions, and dispositions for attack and defense, would it not be possi- 
ble to make a beginning in this direction? Let him take, for instance, 
the subject of outposts, and what can be more important? “The 
mechanics of war,” says one writer, “really consists,of two things, 
Sighting and sleeping: using and producing physical power; to keep 
both in perfect equilibrium is the science of war: it often takes far more 
skill to produce force than to use it.” Let us suppose that the night 
before the outposts are to be established the commanding officer should 
assemble the officers and sergeants for a brief lecture on the modern 
methods of establishing a line, explaining the various terms employed 
and the general plan of locating sentries, pickets, supports, and re- 
serve, also the functions of visiting, reconnoitring, and strong armed 
patrols. For the benefit of any old soldier who might linger in the 
command he would also explain that the introduction of arms of pre- 
cision and long range has greatly altered the conditions governing out- 
posts, and that the relative distances by which the lines are now sepa- 
rated are all largely increased over those of former days. With this 
brief preparation, supplemented by an order giving the dispositions to 
be made on the morrow, the meeting would be thrown open for ques- 
tions and general discussion. Any one who has ever had the good 
fortune to witness such a scene can recall the enthusiastic interest such 
a project arouses. Every man would be brimful of questions, and a 
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dozen or more would be on their feet clamoring for the floor. And 
what animation would be everywhere apparent the next morning, 
especially if it were suspected that a company or two had received con- 
fidential instructions to make a secret detour and appear in front a few 
hours later as a real live enemy! No doubt the first efforts would be 
crude, time would be miscalculated, columns would cross and interfere, 
the positions taken would be faulty, the line would have to be rectified 
here and pushed out there, but it would be a beginning, and certainly a 
merciful relief to the everlasting humdrum of “ fours—right’’ in the 
sweltering sun on the drill ground. Nor would this first effort be the 
last one. Every man would be anxious to try his judgment again, and 
with each successive exercise would come rapid improvement. If our 
National Guard is not willing and ready to essay some instruction of 
this character it must remain as it is now, merely a quasi-military police 
force. 

We doubt not that the indifference hitherto manifested in these 
matters has been due to a lack of appreciation of the science of infantry. 
We have been favored with much learned discourse on the science of 
artillery, and its superior claims have gained such an influence in our 
service that none but “ select” recruits are permitted to enter its proud 
ranks, the infantry being left to get along as best it could with what was 
left. But the invention of precise, rapid-loading, long-range weapons 
has now rendered the science of infantry as exact in its principles as that 
of artillery, while its use on the field is even more difficult. All author- 
ities agree that ‘the introduction of the breech-loader has rendered 
infantry-fighting far more difficult than ever.” Says Captain Mayne, 
“The modern solution (of infantry-fighting) is found in the controlled, 
collective, aimed fire of masses for all but the. shortest ranges ;” the 
individual training of the infantry soldier of the present day, and the 
proper handling and control of infantry fire, requires not only as patient 
and laborious instruction as that of artillery troops, but the morale of 
infantry must now be of the very highest order. Practical instruction 
is therefore imperatively demanded for our infantry. If we neglect 
this practice now, it cannot be made good when the alarum of war 
breaks upon our ears. “ When war is declared,” says Baron Stoffel, 
“the time for preparation, the time for training, is past; the day of 
action has come.” To which Colonel Home adds, “ We train men in- 
peace for what we wish them to do in war. When war comes, we must 
be satisfied if they do what we have taught them. If the instruction is 
faulty” (or entirely wanting, as with us), “the country whose armies 
have been badly trained suffers.” 

Our National Guard is largely composed of infantry, and “ Infantry 
is the main-stay and backbone of all armies. . . . Its fire is more 
deadly than that of artillery, its action is sure, while that of cavalry is 
fitful.” (Home.) And further the same writer says, “On the infantry 
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of an army the brunt of the fighting falls.’ It suffers more in action 
and more on the line of march, and to it the action of all other arms is 
subordinate. Artillery fire but to pave the way for an infantry attack, 
or to check an infantry advance. Cavalry charge but to confirm an 
infantry victory or to check a pursuit. Engineers open roads and make 
bridges to allow infantry to pass; they strengthen positions and throw 
up earth-works but to protect and cover the infantry or to enable a 
small body to resist a superior force. On infantry tactics the whole 
superstructure of military operations must be built.” Captain Mayne, 
referring to the battle of Sadowa, says, “ We see here that a defeated 
force, in spite of the most heroic efforts of a good artillery or of the 
vigorous charges of a brave cavalry, loses the battle by the inferiority 
(moral or material) of its infantry, while a good, brave, and well-dis- 
ciplined infantry, even with a poor artillery and a badly-used cavalry, 
can be successful.” Let not our National Guardsmen therefore put too 
modest an estimate upon the requirements of modern infantry. It is 
not only the greatest combatant arm of the service, but has in these 
later days become also highly scientific, demanding the most thought- 
ful study and the highest standard of professional excellence. 


‘Our army is a motley crew 
In dress and armor—duties, too; 
And each and all I love to see, 
Yet most I prize the Infantry. 
In tented field, in ladies’ bower, 
Alike they shine; all fear their power. 
Though other corps are dear to me, 
Yet most I love the Infantry. 


‘The engineer with science crowned 
In action traces out the ground, 
Artillery at a distance play, 

And troopers often clear the way. 

A skirmish sharp, a pistol-shot, 

The quick retreat in rapid trot: 

The foe advances light and free. 
Who meet them now but Infantry ? 


‘« And see the gallant host move on, 
Their bayonets glitt’ring in the sun. 
On, on it holds its glorious way, 
Though death-shots madly round it play ; 
Their comrades slain, their banners torn, 
Those noble hearts still proudly form. 
And hark! a shout! ’tis victory !!! 
Who would not love the Infantry ?’’—Anon. 


A. C. SHARPE, 
First Tieutenant U.S.A. 
1 The losses of the various arms of the service in the Franco-German War on 


the German side are given as follows: Infantry, 17.6 per cent.; cavalry, 6.8 per 
cent. ; artillery, 6.5 per cent. ; engineers, 2.8 per cent. ; train, .3 per cent. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


A MONTH or two ago we alluded to.the article in the Military Service 
Journal, by Dr. Greenleaf, United States army, upon the identifica- 
tion of deserters, and especially referring to M. Bertillon’s system of 
anthropometry. 

The Fortnightly Review for March contains an article entitled “ Mis- 
taken Identity and Police Anthropometry,” which is highly eulogistic of 
M. Bertillon’s system, comparing it most favorably with the English 
system of identification. We recommend military and naval medical 
officers especially to peruse the article, with a view to its ultimate 
adoption in our service. Mr. Spearman, the author of the Fortnightly 
essay, says, “This anthropometric system of M. Bertillon was adopted 
by the French authorities, in 1882, for Paris. It will be seen to deal 
with certain bony parts of the human frame which do not alter with 
any change which age or accidents or device may make in the muscular 
tissue. Scientific anthropometry (and especially police anthropometry) 
has nothing to do with fat men or lean men. It deals with certain of 
men’s bones which cannot change. ... Under present arrangements 
desertion and fraudulent re-enlistments flourish almost unchecked, 
-while ascertained and rejected worthlessness, not even ‘ food for powder,’ 
is enabled to slip in at another door of the service and cause more 
expense and annoyance. Again, in cases of death in action, there is 
nothing the warrior so dreads as the nameless burial of the battle-field, 
where room for doubt is Jeft about his personal share in the strife. 
With anthropometric methods even Waterloo need have no nameless 
corpse. Doubts could be solved years after death. . .. The bitter 
war between the United States and Great Britain, a war fruitful of new 
snarls even yet, would have never occurred if anthropometry had been 
in vogue. The British captains who claimed their deserters, the Ameri- 
can captains who disputed the identification, were undoubtedly honest, 
but could have had no honest quarrel if anthropometry had been the 
means of settling differences. Many another dispute between nations, 
as between individuals, would be avoided if mistakes of identity are 
avoided.” 

Now, to tell the truth, and in spite of Mr. Spearman, no doubt the 
War of 1812 would have come about, even if anthropometry had been 
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in vogue,—but never mind that, for the system is eminently worthy, 
without asking too much of it. Mr. Spearman also says that at first 
the photograph was hailed as the great ally of the police, yet, as M. 
Bertillon explained, it has easily failed in hours of need, and has now 
been as suddenly deposed from its high position as originally installed 
therein. The latter gentleman also states that there has been no case of 
mistaken identity since his system was adopted. 


The Nautical Magazine remarks: “ Nearly fifty years ago, the late 
Admiral Fitzroy told a committee of the House of Commons that 
neglect of the lead was one of the principal causes of the losses of 
British merchant-ships. An analysis of the findings of Board of Trade 
investigations into strandings and total losses of vessels other than 
fishing-craft which have been held at home ports, as recorded during 
the past year in ‘Our Official Log,’ tends to indicate that there still 
remains great scope for improvement in this respect. Neither rotten 
nor aged ships seem to demand inquiry, despite energetic assertions to 
the contrary made in the last curiously-worded appeal of Mr. Plimsoll, 
which is highly suggestive. There may be born poets, but leadsmen 
must be made. Captain Lecky, in his ‘ Wrinkles,’ expresses the same 
fact in other words. If officers would but substitute instruction in 
heaving the lead for the unprofitable occupations of making sennit, or 
knotting rope-yarns for spun-yarn, fewer ships would be lost owing to 
unreliable leadsmen. ‘Spun-yarn,’ he happily says, ‘can be purchased 
at a ship-chandler’s, but good leadsmen cannot.’ Proficiency in heaving 
the lead has never ceased to be an essential part of a seaman’s curricu- 
lum, although a more extensive use of Sir William Thomson’s invalu- 
able sounding-machine may reduce the method of obtaining the depth 
of water under a ship’s bottom to a merely mechanical process. It is, 
however, not unfrequently found that the proper handling of the ‘ blue 
pigeon’ is absolutely unknown to a large majority of a foreign-going 
ship’s company. ‘There was but one out of twenty-four seamen of the 
‘Galicia’ who could heave the lead without running a risk of braining 
himself. Some of these able-bodied seamen affirmed that although they 
had been eleven years at sea, yet they had never seen a hand-lead used. 
All of these men held V. G. discharges! Many will remember the old 
yarn of the incompetent leadsman in the chains who excused his short- 
comings by declaring that he knew the tune, but had forgotten the 
words !” 


The suppression of dueling has been the subject of a new law pro- 
mulgated by the Emperor of Russia. Recently the first case under its 
provision was tried before the correctional tribunal at Revel, and Baron 
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Staekelburg, who had mortally wounded his adversary, was condemned 
to four years’ imprisonment, to pay the costs of the trial, and a consider- 
able sum in damages. 

In Germany a revision of the rules of the Court of Honor only 
allows officers to engage in duels in case of an insult to a wife or fiancée, 
or of a blow, when not apologized for. 


The German army are having a lively time in more ways than one. 
A correspondent writes: “It appears that Emperor William’s recent 
order with reference to commissioned officers in the army does not 
increase the pay, but lowers the scale of private incomes necessary to 
secure commissions. Hereafter aspirants for commissions in the rifles, 
foot artillery, and pioneers need have private incomes of no more than 
forty-five marks monthly; those who seek commissions in the field 
artillery, seventy-five marks monthly, and in the cavalry, one hundred 
and fifty marks monthly. 

“ Marked changes are about being made in the uniform of the Ger- 
man army. Conspicuous among them will be the abolition of the 
famous Prussian military cap and the adoption of one made from an 
American pattern. 

“The stand-up collar is alsodoomed. These and other innovations 
are to follow the introduction of smokeless powder, and are intended to 
add still further to the invisibility of the soldiers in action. 

“ Even the picturesque red hussars and other gayly-dressed regiments 
will have to be reclothed.” 


That exceedingly interesting book, the “ Diary of Philip Hone,” is 
full of allusions to officers of the army and navy, as well as all persons 
of any standing in the country during his time. He detested General 
Jackson, and, in mentioning the arrival of the frigate “Constitution,” 
from Havre, in 1835, bringing Mr. Livingston, late our minister to 
France, says of the ship, “I do not like her commander, have little 
respect for the effigy in her bow, or the manner of its being placed 
there, and am not excessively proud of the country’s representative 
which she bears in her bosom ; but I love her for her name, and honor 
her for the share she has had in the preservation of her country’s glory. 
She is still ‘Old Ironsides.’ ” 

The “ effigy” referred to is, of course, the figure-head of Andrew 
Jackson, the sawing off and abstraction of which, not very long after, 
forms one of the interesting and curious minor traditions of our navy. 
The “commander” referred to was Captain Jesse D. Elliott, a character 
in his own way. 
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About the same time, Mr. Hone alludes to the marriage of Commo- 
dore Stewart’s daughter, Delia, to Mr. Parnell, a young Irish gentleman, 
who had been traveling in this country with Lord Powerscourt. This 
lady now lives in Bordentown, N. J., on a part of the old Stewart 
place, and was very recently granted a pension by our government as 
the daughter of the grand old commodore. Her son is the well-known 
Irish political leader. 


The “ Quarterly Proceedings of the United States Naval Institute” 
contains an interesting article upon “ Naval Administration in Alaska,” 
by Commander Glass. 

It describes the condition of things hie about ten years ago, when 
“« Alaska was absolutely without any form of local government, and 
was in a condition almost as free from the operation of civil law as the 
interior of Africa.” Thus Commander Glass found himself represent- 
ing the whole machinery of government in the territory,—so far, at 
least, as affording protection to the lives and property of citizens was 
concerned,—something very foreign to the ordinary routine work of a 
naval officer in time of peace. 

The same periodical also contains Lieutenant Glennon’s “ Powder 
in Guns,” being a continuation of “ Velocities and Pressures in Guns,” 
and a continuation of Professor Monroe’s “ Literature of Explosives.” 


There is also “ Fleet Tactics,” by Lieutenant Wainwright. The piece de 
résistance is the long article upon “ Armor for Ships,” by Sir Nathaniel 
Burnaby, reprinted from the “ Proceedings of the Institute of Civil En- 
gineers.” 


Truth says, “The German War Office has issued a general order 
that in future no officer is to be served before dinner at a military club 
with more than one small glass of spirit or liqueur, and absinthe is ab- 
solutely prohibited. It has hitherto been the practice of officers to 
stimulate their appetites for the heavy early dinner by libations of 
Kummél or Kirsch, cognac or gin.” 


The Germans have determined to connect Berlin with the Baltic 
by means of a ship canal, to be begun at once. The flat country, the 
light soil, and the small tides of the Baltic, should render this a com- 
paratively easy operation. 

Russia is to construct a new naval port on the Baltic, close to the 
boundary with Prussia, which is less likely to be closed by ice than 
Cronstadt, and thus enable the Russian fleet to operate at any time. 
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The Russians are evidently not standing idle, so far as the Central 
Asian preparations are concerned. A correspondent at Odessa announces 
that “two thousand ammunition carts, baggage-wagons, and other 
military transport vehicles, all of the most improved types, and built in 
Warsaw, have arrived there for shipment to Batoum. They will thence 
be forwarded by rail and steamer across the Caspian; but for what part 
of Central Asia this warlike equipment is destined is not known. A 
local firm has received an order for a first consignment of fifty pontoon- 
boats of very shallow draught, suitable for landing troops. The des- 
tination of these boats also remains a secret. As I have before stated, 
Russia is steadily pursuing a preparatory policy, unretarded by any 
pacific aspect which the general political position may temporarily 
present.” 


The Marquis Tséng, formerly Chinese minister to several European 
courts, died in April last. He, with two or three other “ High Ex- 
cellencies,” was an ardent advocate of the important railroad to be built, 
by the Chinese themselves, from Pekin to Han-Kow, on the Yang-tse- 
Kiang, the most formidable obstacle to which is the bridging of the 
Yellow River, which, from, its devastating floods, is called ‘“ China’s 
Sorrow.” That nation had lately to deplore the loss of several leading 
men of ability, who were disposed to lend themselves to Western 
methods in affairs. The ablest, Li Hung Chang, has broken down ; 
Prince Kung is supposed to have died of poison ; Tse Tsung Tang, an 
excellent soldier, but firmly conservative, except in military matters, is 
dead ; and now Tséng is gone. 

An article appeared in the Nineteenth Century for February entitled, 
“ A Chinese View of Railways in China,” written in excellent English, 
by Tung Yee, late secretary of the Chinese Legation in London, which 
quotes a memorial from the Governor of Formosa to the Emperor, in 
which the writer argues that such a railway as that above mentioned is 
a military necessity, to facilitate the concentration of troops, and saying 
that, “only when able to defend themselves can nations make war, and 
only by warlike preparations while there is yet no war can war be 
averted.” 

This pithy utterance of the wise governor might find its application 
much nearer to us than China. 

He goes on to remark that “ Human nature delights in the comple- 
tion of an undertaking, but is unwilling to participate in its inception. 
In the suppression of the long-haired rebels the use of native gingals 
and muzzle-loading caunon was advocated by the Ho-Nan generals, who, 
presisting in their stereotyped views, condemned the foreign breech- 
loading guns as of no value. Reason with them as one might, they 
would not be convinced until we pitched our camps against the French 
forces. Then they began to realize what could be effected by Gatling 
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guns and Lee rifles, and to appreciate their formidable effect at distant 
ranges, being at last convinced that the memorialist’s words were not 
fallacious.” ' 

The key-note of the whole memorial is the defense of the Celestial 
Empire against foreign fues, and this, the writer contends, can only be 
done by “Tron Roads.” 


That venerable service periodical, the London United Service, gen- 
erally known as Colburn’s, now in its sixty-second year, and seven hun- 
dred and thirty-seventh number, instead of retiring, has changed hands 
and taken a new lease. Not only this, but it has abandoned the well- 
known blue cover for creamy white, is taller, and with new type. The 
leading article is by Sir Charles Dilke, entitled “Our War Organization 
of the Future,” the theme of which is that, “ until a proper general 
staff is created, with a responsible chief of the staff at its head, our 
military organization will be unfit for war.” 

The concluding article of the number, by Admiral-of-the-Fleet Sir 
Phipps Hornby, upon “ Our Next Naval Need,” is upon the same sub- 
ject applied to the navy.. His concluding sentence is, “The naval 
manceuvres of the last two years, with all their surprises and revelations, 
will have taught the most valuable of all lessons if they should lead 
her Majesty’s government to prepare for the unforeseen by establishing 
a naval staff, formed, recruited, and cultivated on the German model ; 
and will thereby conduce more to the strength of her Majesty’s navy 
than even the re-enforcement of ships it has insured to it.” 


The English IWustrated Naval and Military Magazine is giving a 
series of papers on the American war, 1861-65, with maps and por- 
traits. As regards the latter, we beg to protest against the so-called 
likeness of General McClellan. A personal knowledge of George 
Brinton McClellan from boyhood up to the time of his death enables 
the writer to state that at no period of his existence did his features 
assume, in the remotest degree, the expression given in this so-called 
likeness. 


Each time that we hear of the “ Peral,” the Spanish submarine 
boat, we may be sure to have an article on the French boat, the “ Gon- 
bet.” The latter has the advantage of being small and easily trans- 
ported, while the “ Peral,” like the French “Gymnote,” is much larger 
and requires a number of men, Of the “Gymnote,” by the way, we 
have heard nothing of late. The “Gonbet” is said to have a mass of 


lead, detachable at the touch of a button, for a sudden rise in case of 
Vor. IV. N.S.—No. 1. 6 
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accident, and is now said to be perfectly successful. But what would be 
the fate of any of the three in the neighborhood of an exploding tor- 
pedo or a dynamite shell? Perhaps in such a case it would be well 
not to detach the lead, but to use it to insure a decent burial. 


Mr. Spencer Wilkinson, in a book entitled “The Brain of an 
Army: a Popular Account of the German General Staff,” London, 
Maemillan & Co., says,— 

“ A captain on the staff, after four or five years’ work, is transferred 
toa regiment. A year or two later he may be again selected for the 
staff as major. After a further term he will receive the command of 
a battalion, then return to work on the staff, and afterwards be pro- 
moted to the command of a regiment. From this post he may again 
be chosen to the staff, returning eventually as a major-general to the 
command of a brigade. . . . Service in the staff-office of a division or 
army corps alternates with employment on the great general staff, 
so that the officer whose diligence and ability have opened for him the 
staff-career, and whose performance secures him periodical return to 
it, passes through the various stages of regimental service, of service 
on the general staff of the great constituent units of the army, and 
of employment in the great central agency of direction. . . . Nearly all 
the higher commanders have passed through the various stages of duty 


in the general staff. The general staff is perpetually training fresh 
generations. Some sixty junior officers are temporarily attached to it 
without being incorporated,—that is, without ceasing to belong to their 
regiments, They are the pick of the hundred lieutenants who every 
year leave the Kriegsakademie, or Staff College, of Berlin. . . . In this 
way the general staff keeps up its numbers by the continual selection 
of the fittest.” 


The illustrations in the English magazines, in which soldiers bear 
their part, are remarkable, often, for the woodenness of the figures ; 
one fellow with long legs, short waist, and muffin cap on one side, being 
exactly like another, and all resembling the soldiers which come out 
of a wooden box for children to play with. No wonder that Harper’s 
Magazine has such a circulation in England when it presents us with 
such cuts as those of Zogbaum, illustrating the article entitled “ Three 
Indian Campaigns,” by General Wesley Merritt, U.S.A. “The Trum- 
pet Signal” is, perhaps, the best of the pictures referred to,—the day 
just breaking over the wild landscape, the column of cavalry with the 
early light just touching the gilded spear-head of the colors, and in 
the foreground the commanding officer, his guide, and the trumpeter, 
about to sound “ officers call,” to let Payne’s beleaguered command know 
that help was nigh. 
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The English United Services Gazette remarks,— 

“The efforts of the British Admiralty in this direction of saving 
weight have been followed by foreign nations, and the engineer-in-chief 
of the United States navy has given the following caution to his gov- 
ernment: ‘For several years the tendency has been to cut down the 
weight of the machinery in ships of war far below what is absolutely 
necessary for strength and safety. As a result, a point has been reached 
at which even the most progressive (?) are disposed to cry halt, and are 
beginning to realize that ships which only succeed, after repeated trials, 
in obtaining the contract power, and which never afterwards attain it, 
are useless for the purpose for which they were designed. We have 
been following this example, and, in cutting down the weight of 
machinery, have reached, if we have not passed, in some of our ships, 
a point beyond which it is not safe to go. Our machinery can be 
designed and built just as light as anybody else’s, and it will probably 
run just as well and just as long as theirs; but, sooner or later, the 
machinery will fail, and when such failures occur it is usually in an 
emergency when all the power that it was intended to develop is needed. 
It would indeed be asad reflection on usif one of our new ships should 
fail when most needed. I therefore recommend that a limit be fixed 
to this continued fining down of weights, and that the endeavor be to 
produce machinery that may be relied on for service at sea and produce 
a reasonable power for a given weight, instead of striving, as at present, 
for an engine that will, on the measured mile, develop more horse-power 
for weight than ever produced before, and then, as likely as not, be laid 
up for repairs.’ 

“To us this report by a naval expert of high position has a power- 
fully suggestive value: it is therefore satisfactory to see, by the light of 
a recent official statement, that, in deference to ‘naval opinion, a 
reaction has set in, and that the last contracts for engines and boilers 
were heavier than their predecessors. This will greatly lessen the 
anxiety of the commanders of those complicated structures, our modern 
men-of-war, and prove an additional safeguard to the lives of the 
officers and men whose duty it is to ‘free the fettered engine and speed 
the tireless shaft.’ ” 


There are many reasons why our friends should “ go slow” in the 
movement regarding Russia and the conduct of affairs in Siberia,— 
and for the reason that an ill-timed or ill-worded remonstrance might 
aggravate matters. The present Czar is less liberal and less popular 
than his father, perhaps, but he has permitted the Prison Conference to 
meet in St. Petersburg this summer,—out of which good may come,— 
and we must remember that even the stern Nicholas, his grandfather, 
received politely a deputation of Quakers, who wished to impress upon 
him their views as to the bearing of carnal weapons. 
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We should always remember that Russia was our friend’ when we 
sorely needed one. In the words of a contemporary,— 

“The people of the United States feel a peculiar friendship for 
Russia because Russia rendered us an important and unexpected service 
at a crisis in our existence. When British and French intervention 
threatened, in the darkest period of the Civil War, Russia offered us the 
assistance which destroyed the coalition before it had the opportunity to 
manifest itself openly and practically, and a grave peril to the cause of 
the Union was thus averted. The service to us was all the more gen- 
erous and valuable because, so far as the general public was aware at 
the time, it was entirely spontaneous on Russia’s part. England and 
France, frightened by Russia’s open and practical sympathy, desisted 
in their undertaking to recognize the Confederacy, and the National 
Government, by its own methods and in its own way, was permitted to 


subjugate the revolt against its authority.” 
. E. SHIPPEN. 





THE TRIALS OF STAFF-OFFICERS. 
A COURT OF INQUIRY IN THE NATIONAL GUARD. 


In the June number Mr. X. began to tell of the circumstances attend- 
ant upon the first court of inquiry that occurred in National Guard 
circles in the Badger State, and of the influence of the press in bringing 
it about. Potent as was the mighty engine in this local achievement, 
however, the tirade of abuse which it lavished more recently upon the 
army officer in general, and second lieutenants in particular, so far 
eclipsed all previous outbursts that the old affair was dwarfed by com- 
parison. Now that it seems to have seen the error of its ways and, 
with the exception of perhaps one Chicago journal, has found it advis- 
able to drop the subject of the hideous wrongs perpetrated by the com- 
missioned officer upon the defenseless soldier; and now that despite 
the torrent of invective the army still lives, we can return to the more 
placid experiences of citizen soldiership, for here, at least, was one case 
in which the reporter got the worst of it. 

It had so happened that when the troops of the Badger State 
assembled for the first time since the war in force. big enough for a 
brigade, it was in camp at Milwaukee. Great throngs of people swarmed 
out to see the affair, and it was sometimes necessary to clear the parade- 
ground of the populace before the prescribed military movements could 
take place. Of course the great journals were duly represented ; even 
Harper’s Weekly sent its artist from New York City, and we were 
honored by full-page illustrations in that eminent periodical. And, of 
course, the local papers wanted to have the most complete and detailed 
accounts of everything going on. It so happened that the gifted writer 
selected by the greatest of our journals to describe this purely military 
event was a man who had as much conception of the subject as a cat 
has of the catechism, but this circumstance in nowise hampered his 
self-confidence. His comments and his criticisms were really no more 
remarkable for their absurdity, perhaps, than were the editorials of 
most of our Northern press upon the conduct of the war. But there 
were more people in the community who understood such matters in 
1883 than there were twenty years earlier, and some were so, indiscreet 
as to laugh at him. 
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Mr. X. was adjutant-general of that camp, and, of course, had to 
see a good deal of all the reporters. He was speedily given to under- 
stand that this Mr. Blank was deeply impressed with the importance of 
his mission, and with the sense of duty he owed to the journal which 
he represented. In fact, the words, “the journal which I represent,” 
speedily became something of a slang expression all around head- 
quarters and rapidly spread throughout the command. It was, of 
course, nothing more than Mr. X. could expect that this particular 
party should desire to be furnished with copies of all orders before they 
were published to the troops, and it was perhaps injudicious in the ad- 
jutant-general to decline to inform the representative of the local 
Thunderer what was to be the countersign for the night. The mere 
fact that its publication would be a matter of interest to the readers of 
the paper failed to convince the military martinet that he should thus 
betray an official secret. An old acquaintance with the journal in 
question prompted the officer to put up with all manner of vagaries on 
the part of its representative, but the climax of his performances was 
something at once so unique and so exasperating that only by Mr. X.’s 
interposition was the journalist saved from very rough handling. Pos- 
sibly, like that protégé of the press, Trooper Wild, this was what the 
reporter was really striving to bring about, as a sensation would make 
his paper sell. Details of this episode are reserved for future develop- 
ment, but its immediate effect was not lacking, “and thereby hangs a 
tale.” 

Prominent among the officers of the camp was a captain who has 
already been mentioned more than once in this series. It was he whom 
the marshal of the great procession in honor of Mr. Cleveland, in 
Chicago, charged with the duty of keeping all but certain specified car- 
riages from penetrating the lines of the escort. It was his luck, con- 
sequently, to have to refuse admission to the vehicle which contained 
five rampant representatives of the Garden City’s choicest papers. It 
was he who sat upon his horse unmoved by the storm of threat, vitu- 
peration, and vigorous, if unrefined, Anglo-Saxon which was hurled at 
him in consequence. It was he who, when the quintet brandished their 
dread weapons, the pencils, and demanded his full name, pledging him 
as choice a “ roasting” as their united fires could devise, had the au- 
dacity to say, “Get out your note-books, gentlemen. Now, are you 
all ready? My name is George Washington Smith [let us say], captain 
of the First Wisconsin Bangtails.” And with this palpable example 
of his indifference to journalistic cook-fires, it can be readily seen that 
he was a man not unlikely to provoke the venom-pointed pencils of 
certain reporters. 

And despite the host of friends he had in business, social, military, 
and even newspaper circles, the opportunities of this camp developed a 
feeling which not long afterwards became vividly manifest. 
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He was commander of the finest organization of its kind west of 
Ohio. Its membership embraced some of the best names in our com- 
munity. It had been in camp with regulars, and won their unstinted . 
praise and hearty friendship. It presently built and now owns the 
finest armory in the State, and, in a great city of two hundred and forty 
thousand inhabitants, was regarded as the “crack” command among 
the citizen soldiery. To be its captain was an honor to which many 
aspired, and yet for several years he stood without a rival whose claim 
was worth considering. . But, who can be a strict disciplinarian and a 
man of decided character without treading on somebody’s toes? 

It was his prerogative to appoint or reduce his non-commissioned 
officers as circumstances required, and the best friend he had on earth was 
sure to lose his chevrons if he swerved from a faithful performance of 
his duties. A tireless and most energetic worker himself, he could not 
understand torpor in any one else, and was intolerant of indifference 
and lack of capacity. On duty he was supreme; off duty he was glad 
to be “one of the boys.” One after another certain members had been 
deprived of their chevrons for good and sufficient reason, and some of 
these presently formed the nucleus of a disaffected element. It was a 
company of mixed nationalities ; it embraced many names of Germans, 
some of Irish, some French, but mostly American, on its active list. 
And, as luck would have it, some of the deposed non-commissioned 
officers were intimates of one of his lieutenants, a young officer who 
had many admirable traits and one amiable but mistaken one, that of 
being so devoted to his friends as to be easily led by them. 

Now, this command, against the strenuous advice of its elders, who 
knew whereof they spoke, had decided on a civil organization totally 
distinct from the military. Not content with having a captain and 
lieutenants to transact its business affairs, it was incorporated with a 
president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, council, and goodness 
knows what all. On drill or parade, or purely military duties, the 
captain was its head, but at no other time. ‘Then a private was presi- 
dent, and the captain on all matters pertaining to the fiscal or general 
management was himself simply a private. This was bad enough, and 
began speedily to lower the tone of discipline and to give rise to fre- 
quent discussions in meeting in which the captain was placed on the 
defensive. But the next thing inaugurated by the malcontents was the 
formation of a veteran corps to which a member could retire after an 
absurdly short term of service, be excused from all duties, be exempt 
from all authority of the captain, could turn out with the command on 
parades or state occasions, and had an equal vote or voice on all matters 
with that of the active members, even to the election of officers. 

This formed an instant refuge for the disaffected, a coign of vantage 
from which they were able to launch their stinging missiles against the 
captain, who was actually and absolutely defenseless. Another feature 
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which will strike the Eastern guardsmen, as it does most Westerners, 
as extraordinary, was the constitutional provision that every May the 
officers should resign, so that, if they so desired, the members could elect 
successors to such as were not entirely satisfactory to the rank and file ; 
and any man with half an idea in his head and the faintest conception 
of human nature, cannot but see what that would speedily result in. A 
private, who did not like his captain’s notions as to discipline, could 
nominate somebody else. 

As luck would have it, active service of unusually exciting character 
occurred about the 1st of May, in the year 1886. For an entire week, 
or thereabouts, the command, with others, day and night, was pitted 
against rioters, and behaved with a soldierly steadiness and discipline 
that reflected the highest credit upon its members, but above all upon 
its captain, who more than ever gave solid evidence of the stuff of 
which he was made. Even the few who had been disciplined or dis- 
affected did their duty likemen. The local exponents of mob law got 
a lesson that they never will forget, and after the first four days, with 
five hundred troops in the big stone armory in the central portion of 
the city, danger might be considered at an end. 

But that was not a matter for subalterns and sergeants to decide. 
The commanding officer of the post directed that no man should be 
allowed to leave the building except under certain conditions or for 
more than half an hour, and this particular captain was surprised to 
find that, in the dead of night, in violation of his order, one of his lieu- 
tenants had gone without any permission, and had passed out through 
the guards with a sergeant who had obtained the authority of the 
officer of the guard to accompany him on the plea that he needed an 
immediate change of underclothing. His subsequent evidence showed 
that he had used his legal absence for a very different purpose, did not 
go to his home at all, and the two, who were intimate friends when off 
duty, were absent from their station some two hours or more. Very 
properly, they were placed in arrest at reveille, but in view of the im- 
mediate duty required of every man, the captain contented himself 
with administering a sharp reprimand and restoring them to their 
respective functions. The matter led, however, to further coolness 
between him and the intimates of the subaltern in question. 

The annual election took place very soon after the period of active 
service., The captain was re-elected by a very handsome vote; but 
when the lieutenants were balloted for some opposition was developed 
in case of the gentlemen who had fallen under the censure of the cap- 
tain, and as this was open meeting, the senior of the two arose and in 
much excitement declared that he was being persecuted, or words to 
that effect. And both lieutenants, it seems, had arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the captain was “intriguing” against them. 

Here then was the reporter’s opportunity. Nine-tenths of the 
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command were probably perfectly satisfied that their commander was 
right, even if severe. That some should smart under his discipline was 
only natural, and that they should strive to “ get square” with him was ~ 
probably only human nature. While nine-tenths of the newspaper 
men in town, too, fully appreciated the captain’s great services to the 
community, there were two or three among the understrappers who 
had had a hankering for a chance at him ever since the big camp. 
And in any event it was too much to expect of the average newspaper 
that itshould refuse to publish spicy or sensational gossip, simply be- 
cause it might do harm. And so it began,—the old, old newspaper 
story: “ Dissension in the Bangtails ;” “ Disaffection, and Apparent Good 
Reason Therefor ;” “ Resignations in Order ;” “ Possible Dissolution,” 
etc. Then came exasperating details intimating that the captain was 
to be ousted, and the public was given to understand that the feeling 
in the command was very general against him. In vain the prom- 
inent members of the organization spoke to the managing editors and 
protested against these as utterly unjust to the captain. Just exactly 
as when dealing with recent affairs in the regular service, the reporter 
sought his information from the grumblers and growlers, and refused to 
publish the denials of the great majority. A few specimens may be in 
order: “ TROUBLE IN THE BANGTAILS.—Very probably within six 
months a well-known military man will assume command of the crack 
company of this city. There has been a lack of harmony for more 
than a year, and this has culminated in very strong opposition to the re- 
election of its present commander. The charge is that he is overbear- 
ing and discourteous in his manner towards his men, especially on 
public occasions. His opponents have frequently expressed a wish 
that some other man should be their superior, and it is likely that the 
governor has been made cognizant of their wishes, for it is stated on 
good authority that a few weeks ago he sent for a colonel of his staff 
and that subsequent to this interview the colonel made application for 
membership in the command. The rules make it necessary for a mem- 
ber to have belonged at least three months before he can be elected. 
The present captain’s opponents say that if the colonel or some other 
man who combines military ability with pleasing personal qualities is 
not elected the organization will surely go to pieces before the end of 
the year. 

“ Ever since its organization this company has been a source of pride 
to the Cream City. Its membership includes many of the prominent 
business-men, and it is one of the finest-appearing military commands 
in the West. Of late, however, owing to the disaffection among the 
members on the captain’s account, less than half of the men turn out 
for drill. The unpleasant disciplining of the members on account of 
non-attendance has stirred up matters to a point where something must 
be done to save the company. The captain evidently does not under- 
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stand how strained the situation is, for if he did he would in all prob- 
ability resign.” 

Another paper says,— 

“Gossip in militia circles is to the effect that within six months an 
officer of the governor’s staff will succeed Captain S. in command of 
the Bangtails. The story is that the governor has become tired of the 
frequent dissensions in the organization. This it is thought would 
restore harmony, which has not existed for a long time past.” 

Several other irritating little paragraphs of this description appeared, 
all aimed at the captain. No reply was made. Then he and his 
friends were suddenly astonished to see in the columns of a German 
paper a very unjustifiable attack upon him, and as the editor had been 
one of his personal friends, the captain called upon him for an explana- 
tion, and was told that he never would have published such a thing 
against him if the reporter had not solemnly assured him that the reason 
of it was that the captain had said openly that he was tired of having 
so many (adjectived) Dutchmen in his company, and he meant to get 
rid of them, or words to that effect. The captain denied having said 
so at all, and demanded the name of the reporter. The reporter was 
sent for, and with some embarrassment of manner declared that he had 
been assured by several members of the company that they had heard 
the captain make use of this language, and that that was why he had 
insisted on the publication of what he had written. The captain 
demanded the names of the men, and the reporter promised to give 
them. Later, however, he admitted that he had only one to quote, and 
finally, on being pressed for that, confessed to the captain that he had 
manufactured the statement out of whole cloth and that nobody connected 
with the company had said anything of the kind. This gentleman sub- 
sequently appeared as a witness before the Court of Inquiry and with 
comical results. 

Finding that these paragraphs did not have the desired effect of 
driving the captain out, his enemies adopted a still more culpable course. 
In another paper, under the head of “Scandalous Stories,” were some 
very unjustifiable statements made at the expense of the captain, re- 
flecting upon his personal character. And now the matter had gone 
just as far as hecould stand. The next thing the reporters or the mal- 
contents knew, a formal demand had been made on the governor for a 
court of inquiry to investigate all these matters, and in a very short 
time, much to the discomfiture, perhaps, of the men who had stirred up 
the trouble, but unquestionably to the comfort of the press, which would 
have something more to tell about, a formal court of inquiry, consist- 
ing of the three officers highest in rank in connection with the State 
troops,—the adjutant-general, chief engineer on the staff of the 
governor, and the assistant inspector-general,—was ordered to meet at 
the armory in the Cream City and thoroughly investigate the whole 
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affair. “With the proceedings of the court,” said the order, “ will be 
transmitted a concise statement of its conclusions as to the facts shown 
by the evidence adduced before it.” 

It fell to Mr. X. to be detailed as recorder, or judge-advocate, of 
this court. And never before did he have such an opportunity of 
seeing how extraordinary an idea of discipline could exist in the minds 
of some men totally unaccustomed to it. Every man connected with 
the organization was ordered to appear, and, in their neat fatigue uniform 
with side arms, one after another the members of the company gave 
their testimony. On the very first day of the meeting the very first 
thing done by the court was to decide that the court should be held 
with open doors, and that any spectators who chose to be present should 
be admitted. Notwithstanding this fact, determined if possible to have 
a sensation, the papers started out with the announcement: “ Done in 
Secret ;’ “Star Chamber Proceedings,” and so on. But the sensation 
thus created was short-lived, as are most sensations created in similar 


manner. 

On the second day of the court, however, the representatives of the 
local press appeared in goodly numbers and sat for hours looking 
bored to death. This was not to be wondered at. The papers for 
months had been full of all manner of insinuations against the captain. 
It had been asserted time and again that there was grave and wide- 
spread disaffection, and that most of the members were anxious to have 


another commander. Evidently the journals had been “ worked” by 
the enemies of the captain to the fullest extent, and the denials of his 
friends were accorded only faint notice. It was the confident expecta- 
tion of the various managing or city editors, therefore, that sensational 
developments would accompany the proceedings. But man after man, 
witness after witness, appeared and swore positively that he knew of 
no reason why the captain should not have the cordial support of 
every member of the command ; that he had never known the captain 
to be guilty of any wrongful act in the discharge of his duties; that 
the captain had never failed to faithfully discharge all duties devolving 
upon him; and, finally, that he knew of nothing that should un- 
favorably affect the harmony, efficiency, or standing of the command, so 
far at least as the active members were concerned. 

Now, this was disheartening. What the public expected and had a 
right to expect, after all that had been intimated by the reporters, was 
the existence of a totally different state of affairs. And instead of being 
furnished with corroborative evidence, here were all the solid men of 
the company solemnly swearing the other way. The reporters sat 
glumly in their chairs biting the ends of their pencils and occasionally 
exchanging glances with each other. Some of them gave it up and 
left, others hung on until the noon recess, and then one of them let the 
cat out of the bag. He was new at the business, and was, furthermore, 
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a young gentleman truthful and courteous in every way. “I haven’t 
been able to record anything,” he said to Mr. X. “ Isn’t it possible 
that there will be something more interesting by and by ?” 

“Why, my dear sir,” responds the recorder, or judge-advocate 
(the former term was generally employed in view of the confusing 
effect the latter had upon the public mind accustomed only to the 
methods of civil courts), “surely this is all most interesting. More 
than half the company has already sworn that the newspaper state- 
ments were practically whoppers, and that the captain is an injured 
man.” 

“Yes—I know—but—that isn’t exactly what I was told to get. 
My instructions are to note everything sensational or spicy about the cap- 
tain,—and there don’t seem to be anything that way.” 

“Good boy, Johnny!” thinks Mr. X. to himself, as he listens to 
this ingenuous exposition of modern journalism. “ You'll be a news- 
paper man yet if you keep on.” But, all the same, the representative 
of the press was urged to call again. Something might turn up worth 
the telling,—and it did. 

As the evidence narrowed down through the active list of the com- 
pany without developing a thing worth the hearing, so far as it might 
affect the reputation of the captain, it became more then ever apparent 
that the opposition was concentrated just where that officer had pre- 
dicted,—in the veteran corps. Thither had both lieutenants retired on 
their resignation ; thither too had the sergeant been transferred despite 
the remonstrance of the captain, who pointed out to the command that 
the military organization must surely suffer if so active and vindictive 
a malcontent be permited to seek its refuge, and from that point burrow 
his mines beneath the commander’s feet. The civil organization was a 
good deal like the Buchanan administration in the winters of ’60 and 
’61,—bullied by a spoiled child, and periling the safety of an entire 
community rather than discipline an individual member. Just as was 
predicted, the cabal went on from here; man after man of the company 
was approached and importuned to vote against the captain at the 
coming election; Germans were urged to vote against him because he 
had announced himself as “down on the Dutchmen.” (He never had 
—but it was a campaign device.) Some prominent and hitherto valua- 
ble members, of the Hebrew persuasion, were assured that the captain 
had sworn that no damned Jew could wear chevrons in anything he 
commanded, and so, man after man, hearing only this side of the story, 
—for the captain would resort to no “ canvassing” on his own behalf, 
but simply stood upon his record,—allowed himself to be talked over ; 
and on the day of the election the little clique of conspirators felt so 
certain of the result that they had not hesitated to announce openly that 
they had the captain downed. A popular member had been nominated 
and had been induced to make the run because of the assurances of the 
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active plotters that by no possibility would the captain be elected, and 
the command would go to pieces if he were. (Indeed, it appeared in © 
evidence that a prominent member of the opposition had assured 
one of the governor’s staff that the company would not enter for a 
certain great prize-drill in the West, and would be defeated if it did. 
The company entered none the less and took first prize,—any effort to 
“throw” the drill being detected and frustrated.) The election took 
place, but only twenty-seven votes were polled against the captain to 
thirty-three in his favor. It was this utterly unlooked-for result 
that betrayed the opposition into open menace,—-to loud demands that 
the captain should resign in deference to the feeling against him, and then 
came the insidious attacks upon his personal character which appeared 
in the papers. 

And so, man after man of the active list, whether he had voted 
for or against the captain, now testified stoutly in his favor. More 
than this, many of them swore that they had been personally ap- 
proached by the trio of malcontents, who seemed to lead the opposi- 
tion, and urged to vote against him. 

And then came the turn of the veteran corps. LEarly in the pro- 
ceedings, accompanied by a lawyer eminent in the community, the three 
gentlemen universally recognized as foremost in the enterprise had 
appeared before the court, and gravely announced that they had come 
to “assist it” in its investigation. The court said it had no objection 
to their being there, but couldn’t quite understand what was meant by 
their offer to assist. This speedily appeared by the lawyer’s proceeding 
to put questions to the witnesses with regard to the character and 
customs of the captain, whom he and his clients, oddly enough, re- 
garded and alluded to as “the defendant.” The court blocked this 
game and the lawyer proceeded to argue the case. When he had fin- 
ished, the court decided, in effect, that while he might, if he chose, ask 
questions which might protect the standing of his clients, in case they 
were assailed, he could not be allowed to propound questions for the 
purpose of attacking the standing of anybody else. Counsel replied 
that he was not here to defend his clients, as they were not defendants ; 
he was here to “ assist the court in its investigation.” 

Mr. X., as recorder, expressed his appreciation of the assistance 
thus tendered, but begged to say to the learned counsel that, had the 
governor thought a legal adviser necessary for the court, he would 
probably have selected one himself, instead of accepting the services 
of one chosen by members of the veteran corps. The gentleman then 
announced that he was here in the interest of the whole company on a 
retainer paid by two of its members, and other members present 
promptly interposed, with audible protests, against any two of their 
number being authorized to select counsel for the entire array. It 
resulted in the court being cleared, and, after deliberation, it was 
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reopened ; the decision was announced that the gentleman might appear 
“in the interest of any officer whose conduct will be materially in- 
volved in the inquiry,” but in no other capacity, and the court would 
stretch a point and consider the gentleman who had retained him in 
the light of an officer. 

But this wasn’t what was wanted at all, and the learned counsel, 
after stating that in no court in which he had ever practiced before 
had the court refused his assistance in the trial of a case, when prof- 
fered in a proper and gentlemanly manner, withdrew, followed by his 
client, and left the court to recover as well as it could from the effect 
of the rebuke administered. 

And then the examination went on. It having been pretty gen- 
erally established that “the opposition” had canvassed the company 
in the interest of their candidate, and adversely to the captain, it was 
now in order to hear their side of the question. Several members had 
testified that one reason given why they ought to vote against him was 
that “before the May election he had “ intrigued” against the first 
lieutenant. When, therefore, a prominent member of the opposition 
took the stand, the reporters got out their pencils. After being allowed 
to tell his version in his own words, the witness was then suddenly 
asked something to this effect : 

“State your principal cause of complaint against the captain.” 

“ Well—he intrigued against Lieutenant Jones at last election.” 

“In what did the intrigue consist ?” 

“Well—he went around and said Mr. Jones was no good as an 
officer and he didn’t want him any more.” 

“To whom did he say this?” 

Witness names four or five members, all of whom, with one ex- 
ception, testified that nothing of the kind ever happened. The excepted 
member stated that the captain told him that the lieutenant had dis- 
appointed him as an officer, but he did not urge him to vote against 
him, nor did he refer to the election. The whole conversation grew 
from the affair which had occurred in open meeting after the reprimand 
during riot week. 

“ But these gentlemen swear the captain never said anything of the 
kind. How then do you testify they did ?” 

‘“‘ Well” (sulkily), “I heard they did.” 

“ And when you repeated what you had heard, you, of course, told 
your friends it was all hearsay ?” 

“No, I didn’t ; because 1 believed it?” 

“ And you saw—how many members, and urged them to vote 
against the captain ?” 

“ Maybe half a dozen or so.” 

“ And this was all right and proper, was it ?” 

“That’s what I think—after what he did.” 
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“So that for a member to plot against the captain is all right, but 
for the captain to express dissatisfaction with an officer is intrigue ?” 
queried the recorder. 

But to this there seems to have been no audible reply. The witness 
frankly admitted having gone to man after man because he had heard 
the captain was opposed to his own re-election, as well as that of the 
other lieutenant. No; he had not waited to investigate as to the truth. 

Then came another ex-officer. His testimony recounted his trouble 
with the captain. At first he was satisfied the captain was only doing 
what was right in reprimanding him, but friends had come and per- 
suaded him it was persecution. And after that he was mad and re- 
fused to be reconciled. Being closely interrogated as to the foundation 
for certain stories at the captain’s expense that had appeared in a cer- 
tain paper, he became embarrassed, and several reporters craned their 
necks and listened intently. At last, reluctantly, the gentleman ad- 
mitted that he had given them to the reporter of that paper, because he 
(the reporter) expressed personal animosity to the captain and a desire 
to injure him. (“ There’s something for you, gentlemen,” thought Mr. 
X. at this juncture, but apparently this trifle was not considered worthy 
of publication.) 

This witness went on to state that he would not have attacked the 
captain in the press if the captain had not attacked the veteran corps. 
The court overhauled all its newspaper clippings, and found that all the 
captain had said to the press was that the attacks against him originated 
in the veteran corps, and this was after he had been undergoing jour- 
nalistic “ showing up” for some time. That he should have said any- 
thing at all in his own defense, however, was considered an attack, 
precisely as it was “intrigue” for him to have any objection to the re- 
election of an officer. 

When the witness was released from the evident discomfout of his 
position, Mr. X. looked around among the reporters, but the man he 
wanted was not at the moment there. Presently, however, he came 
and took his usual seat. 

“Mr. B.,” said the recorder, suddenly, “you will now be sworn 
as a witness.” 

“ T—I can’t be compelled to testify before a military court,” stam- 
mered Mr. B., looking grievously fluttered and changing color rapidly. 

“Ah! There you are much mistaken. Take the stand, sir, and 
hold up your right hand.” 

For an instant the newspaper man looked, as an associate of his 
subsequently expressed it, “six ways for Sunday,” but the calm gravity 
of the other members of the court, the presence of orderlies in uniform, 
and a number of silent spectators seemed to impress the representative of 
the press with the sudden conviction that, after all, this thing wasn’t 
the farce he had tried to represent it. Reluctantly he raised his hand 
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and—so help him God—solemnly swore that, in the case now in hear- 
ing, he would tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth ; 
and inside of two minutes he had as solemnly declared that never 
had he made use of any such language as that to which the previous 
witness had as solemnly asseverated ; never had he entertained hostile 
feelings towards the captain, and yet this was the very man named in 
the evidence of Lieutenant Jones. 

In arriving at a decision as to which of them lied, the court was 
necessarily influenced by previous records, and while the matter at 
issue did not involve a material point in the findings in the case before 
it, there can be no denying the fact that the representative of Western 
journalism appeared in an ugly light. The witness who so diametri- 
cally differed with him stands to-day high and honored in the com- 
munity ; the reporter, at last accounts, was occupying his old position, 
though on a different paper. 

After the events of this day the press seemed to change its tone. 
Up to this morning the head-lines were sufficiently glaring and alluring 
to attract the attention of the most indifferent reader. ‘ SoLDIER 
ScanDALs,” in the biggest kind of type, was the head-line on this 
particular morning, but “ Exaggerated Reports of Dissensions,” in 
modest small caps, was the result of the summary process by the time 
the next issue appeared. From this time on the cause of the malcon- 
tents seemed to go to pieces. Every man in the company had been 
examined, and with the testimony of two or three remaining veterans 
the case was closed. Four days of hot July weather—morning, noon, 
and sometimes night—had been consumed in taking testimony, and in 
view of all that had been promised by the faction the tumble was most 
inglorious. Even the prime mover, as it transpired, of the whole con- 
spiracy made a failure of it in his direct testimony, and when the 
recorder finished and, turning to the captain who was sitting silently by, 
inquired if he had any questions to ask, the witness in great excite- 
ment and with lived face exclaimed,— 

‘*T object to being cross-examined by the defendant.” 

“ Captain S—— is not a defendant, sir, but ‘an officer whose con- 
duct may be materially involved in the inquiry,’ and as such the law 
gives him the right to cross-examine. You will have to answer.” 
And throughout his testimony, both direct and on-cross-examination, 
this particular witness only succeeded in harming himself and his as- 
sociates, even admitting that he was at that very time busily circulating 
a paper urging that the captain be compelled to resign. 

In fine, no experience the members of that court had ever had 
quite equaled this. Here were four or five malcontents who, for one 
reason or another, had come under official censure and had made up 
their minds to humiliate their captain by way of revenge. Two of 
them, who were capable of far better things, have since seen how they 
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were misled as to facts and ingeniously worked by a third, but for the 
time being these members stoutly maintained that they were justified 
in adopting any means to compel the retirement of their captain, that 
their conduct was lawful and proper, but his was intrigue ; that he had 
influenced the press against them, not they against him; and that, 
finally, when re-elected despite their efforts, he was now bound to re- 
sign in the interest of harmony, their idea being that the minority 
wanting a thing the majority opposed, the majority must yield in order 
to “harmonize.” It reminded Mr. X. of the three tailors, celebrated 
in tradition, who began their proclamation, “ We the people.” 

Well,—the court summarized the situation in its findings, which 
were a vindication of the captain and a scathing rebuke to the opposi- 
tion, winding up with words to this effect: ‘The opposition has re- 
sorted to methods questionable at any time but utterly inexcusable in a 
military organization, and the evidence is clear that their methods had 
their origin in the active and unwarrantable hostility of certain ex- 
members no longer in the service of the State.” 

The whole thing was over long ago, but «vas one of the most ex- 
traordinary experiences a professional soldier could well encounter. Just 
as in the recent outcry against the brutality of army officers to enlisted 
men, the newspaper articles went up like a rocket, came down like 
the stick, and finally “petered out” as flat as the case of the cabal. 
The company was cleared of a cause of dissension as were the States 
by the throes of the Civil War; the “prime mover” removed from 


the city and has been no more heard of in National Guard circles; the 
captain retained his command until business interests took him toa 
neighboring State (where he was at once made brigadier and inspector- 
general), and will doubtless retain the honor and esteem of the old 
company to his dying day. 

But the newspapers are as oracular as ever. 


CHARLES KING. 


Vou. IV. N.S.—No. 1. 
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SERVICE SALAD. 


Readers of ‘‘The United Service” are 
cordially invited to contribute to this de- 


partment items of either fact or fancy, | 


grave or gay, instructive or only enter- 
taining ; in short, any literary flotsam and 
jetsam likely to interest our subscribers. 


Some Recollections of Arizona and 
Cochise. 

Arizona in 1872 was quite a different 
place from the Arizona of 1890. It was 
during the first-mentioned period that 
‘‘some' spirit in my feet’’ led me there. 


No railroad crossed its boundary-lines | 


at any point. Tourists from any point 
entering the Territory by way of Yuma 
and Arizona City, from there made the 
rest of- the journey by buckboard, and 
a tiresome, uninteresting trip it was up 
the dry Sandy Gila to Tucson. Trav- 
elers from the East took the buckboard 
at Santa Fé, New Mexico. Though this 
latter-named route offered more favor- 
able facilities in different ways, avoided 
the Gila, the desert, and other objec- 
tionable features, yet so far as personal 
safety was concerned, it could hold out 
no inducement. Maricopa Wells and 
Gila Bend were little more than stage 
stations, and Phenix or Florence ‘in 
those days would have felt honored by 
the name of settlement. Tombstone, 


with its tons of precious metal, had not 
tian does an oath; all reports to the 


been unearthed; Fort Thomas had not 
been dreamed of; Captain Price, of the 
Fifth Cavalry, had not commenced the 
construction of the telegraph line,—early 
dubbed Price’s Electric Battery; Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Crook was in command 
of the department, and such worthies as 
Eskiminsin, of the San Carlos Apaches, 
Skittyslaw, Pedro, and others, of the 
White Mountain Apaches, with Delt- 
chey, and various Tontos, all of whom 
had some claim to the title of demon, 
kept him and his troops busy. 

These warriors, with their different 





bands, were the only troublesome In- 
dians in Arizona at that time. The 
Pimos, Yumas, and Maricopas were at 
peace, and they remained contentedly 
upon their reservation. ‘Cochise and 
his band of Chiricahua Apaches were 
faithfully living up to the treaty made 
with General Howard previously. Any 
one familiar with the earlier history 
of Cochise will not hesitate to pro- 
nounce him as brave and as astute a 
dare-devil as ever wore a breech-clout. 
They were his men who butchered Lieu- 
tenant Stewart, of the Fifth Cavalry, they 
were his men who killed and burned 
Lieutenant Cushing—brother of the 
naval hero—and his handful of followers 
in the Dragoon Mountains, and, if I 
mistake not, it was his band that at an 
earlier date murdered Loring and his 
companions. 

Cochise, for a savage, was intellect- 
ually brilliant, and he possessed what no 
other chief was able to boast of,—su- 
preme control over his band. A private 
soldier would as soon think of disobey- 
ing a direct order of the President as 
would a Chiricahua Apache a command 
of Cochise. He was a daring, invinci- 
ble, and merciless foe, yet when he agreed 
to terms of peace he did so with his 
whole soul. And while he lived he re- 
garded the obligation of his promise to 
General Howard as zealously as a Chris- 


contrary notwithstanding. 

Spotted Tail, Lone Wolf, Little Raven, 
Bird Chief, Left Hand, Powder Face, 
Eskiminsin, Skittyslaw, and other Sioux, 
Cheyennes, Arapahoes, and Apaches 
have from time to time been mentioned as 
bright and brave warriors. So they 
were among their own people, but Co- 
chise was brilliant and brave among 
them. Had they all been in the same 
little sphere, they would have been the 
satellites around the planet of Cochise. 

Cochise’s reservation was the only at- 





1890.. 


tractive spot in Arizona that the writer 
of this article met with, and there was 
very little of the Territory he missed see- 
ing. It embraced the Dragoon Moun- 
tains, the most favorable portion of the 


St. Simon Valley, and boasted of the | 
purest streams of water and finest cot- | 
The | 


tonwood timber in the Territory. ( 
mountains were abundantly supplied 


with mescal, the Arizona Indian’s prin- | 
cipal article of diet, and the reservation | 
in every way seemed to be a favored | 


spot. Had the government kept faith 


with these Indians they might have been | 


living there to-day. 


From the date of his compact with | 


General Howard to the day of his death 


Cochise never dug up the hatchet. | 


Some of his young warriors would oc- 
casionally make a raid into Sonora, and 
return to the reservation with a quan- 


tity of Mexican dollars and canteens | 
At rare inter- | 


full of Mexican whisky. 


vals a white man was picked off and a | 
horse stolen on our side of the line. 
But this was without the sanction of | 
Cochise, and not infrequently without | 
his strenuous disapproval. | 

In 1874, Céchise lay upon his dying | 


bed in his wickeupp in the Dragoon | 
Having been on familiar | 
terms with him for some little time, the | 
writer willingly consented to accompany | 
the representative of the Indian Bureau | 
| move, that his present reservation had 


Mountains. 


at Washington, who had been sent west- 


ward for the purpose of removing Co- | 
| he had not violated, and that neither he 


chise and his band into New Mexico. 


Accompanied by the agent and. inter- | 
preter (Jeffords), and Tuzhzay,—the eld- | 


est son of Cochise,—we bowled across the 
St. Simon Valley to the base of the moun- 
tains. 


of his squaws, with his medicine-man, 
were seated near by. 

The ‘‘ Colonel’””—the Washington rep- 
resentative—upon his entrance produced 


a photograph of himself and General | 
Howard. If I mistake not the picture | 


represented the colonel holding the 
hand of the general. This was exhib- 
ited to make himself ‘‘solid,’’ as he ex- 
pressed it, with Cochise. This effect the 
picture certainly had. Cochise was a 
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Here we mounted ponies, and | 
were soon at the entrance of the dying | 
chief’s wickeupp. He lay stretched upon | 
a bed composed of deer-skins, and two | 
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great admirer of, and firm believer in, 
Howard, and the colonel could have 
procured no surer passport into the , 
affections of the dying Apache than 
the photograph which he so promptly 
introduced. 

Questions were asked respecting his 
health, and the chief answered that he 
would see the sun go to sleep but once 
more; and then the colonel proceeded 
to business. He fortified the old war- 
rior with a soupcon of cognac from his 
pocket-flask, and then said that the Great 
Father at Washington had sent him to 
Cochise to prevail upon him to move 
with his people into New Mexico. That 
the country was much richer, that a 
much larger reservation would be given 
to him, and that his rations would be 
largely increased. 

Cochise listened in silence. New 
Mexico and the Raccoon Mountains 
were as well known to Cochise as were 
Arizona and his own Dragoon Range, 
and an observer might have seen from 
his expression that the proposal was the 
reverse of favorable. 

After painting a glowing and very 
exaggerated picture of the more eastern 
country, offering many bribes and mak- 
ing numberless promises by way of per- 
suasion, the colonel asked the chief to 
give his views of the matter. Cochise 
said frankly that he did not wish to 


been given to him on conditions which 


nor his people liked New Mexico. 

Upon this the colonel made a second 
attack, which was lavish in bribes and 
promises. Then the old chief raised 
himself upon his elbow and, making a 
broad sweep with his hand over the 
mountains and the valley, said, ‘‘ But all 
this mescal! this is not in Mexico in any 
such quantity !” 

Whereupon the colonel, not to be 
balked, said, ‘‘ No, there is not so much 
mescal in Mexico, so the Great Father 
at Washington told me to say he would 
move your own Dragoon Mountains to 
Mexico with you!’’ 

With an expression of unutterable 
contempt lighting up his emaciated vis- 
age, Cochise turned to him and gave 
expression to the Apache word signi- 
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fying pshaw, with great emphasis, and 
then handed him back the photograph, 
which he had continued to hold. 

Some little interval of time elapsed 
without one word being spoken. The 
colonel saw that he had made a fatal 
error, and he was correspondingly 
vexed. 

At length Cochise turned to Jeffords 
and said, ‘‘ Tell him to say to the Great 
Father at Washington that here I have 
lived, here I will die, and here I shall be 
buried. That Tuzhzay, my son, is now 
the chief, and that to him, or to his pap- 
poose, he may talk of moving these moun- 
tains.” Shortly afterwards we with- 
drew, and the following night Cochise 
was buried by his relatives, somewhere 
near to the spot where he died. But 
where? This much the writer learned 
from Tuzhzay, with whom he was on 
friendly and intimate terms. 

That at midnight they dressed the 
dead chieftain in his best apparel, braided 
up his hair, and painted his face. Then 
wrapped him in two newly-tanned deer- 
skins, and around these wrapped the 
superb Navajo blanket, into which his 
name was woven when manufactured. 
A belt, with a revolver and hunting- 
knife, was buckled around him, and a 
loaded Springfield rifle was placed be- 
tween his left arm and body. On a rude 
litter he was then borne by his two 
sons, his three squaws, and the medicine- 
man to the deep grave that had been pre- 
pared forhim. A hole ten feet deep and 
four broad had been dug to receive his 
body. Ata distance of six feet from the 
surface there was a ledge left shelving out 
at the sides of the interior of the grave. 


After the old warrior had been laid to | 


rest, large bunches of me:quite limbs were 
laid, one upon another, resting on the 
ledge ; this was to prevent the earth from 
coming in contact with the body. The 
grave was then filled in, stamped down 
hard and level, and cacti planted thereon, 
so that no one might have told an hour 
later that the ground had been disturbed. 
Then three of the dead man’s horses 
were killed and buried in separate 
places. 

A gentleman connected with the Smith- 
sonian Institution offered the writer 
quite a sum if he would procure the 
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skull of Cochise for him. But all at- 
tempts to learn even the spot where he 
was buried proved fruitless. 

Tuzhzay at the age of twenty-two be- 
came chief of the Chiricahua Apaches. 
It was at this time that the writer influ- 
enced him, much against the wishes of 
the Indian, to sit for his photograph. 
There was an itinerant photographer at 
Camp Borie, and to him Tuzhzay was 
taken with satisfactory results. That is, 


| satisfactory to the undersigned and 
| Tuzhzay’s white friends. 


When the 
Indians saw the likeness of their young 
chief they were loud in their expres- 
sions of disapproval, saying that it was 
‘bad medicine!’ that it was the spirit 
of Tuzhzay, and that he would soon 
die! 

Shortly after this, in the full vigor of 
healthful manhood, Tuzhzay came to 
Washington. He was taken suddenly 
ill with pneumonia, and a few-days later 
laid to rest in the Capitol burying- 
ground. The reader will fail to connect 
the untimely taking off of this Indian 
with the innocent photograph taken at 
Camp Borie. Nevertheless it would be 
a useless task to endeaver to convince 
the Indians that it was not the direct 
cause. : 

With the death of Tuzhzay, Natchee, 
or ‘¢ Nana,’’ as he is now called, the only 
remaining son of Cochise, came to the 
throne. He inherited all of his father’s 
best qualities, as well as many of his 
worst traits. Nana told the writer that 
Geronimo was a half-breed, and that he 
was captured from the Mexicans while 
achild. This is the individual Nana 
selected to be his adjutant-general. 

It is to be regretted that the author- 
ities did not wait to see what kind of 
a peace Chief Nana would make. But 
so hasty were they that the young war- 
rior had hardly taken the reigns of gov- 
ernment in hand ere he was ordered to 
move with his people to the San Carlos 
reservation. To a Chiricahua Apache 
the San Carlos reserve is what the Kara 
mines prison is to a Russian, only the 
temperature is precisely the reverse. 

To the few familiar with the character 
of the average Indian, also to the many 
totally ignorant respecting it, it will not 
appear wonderful that Nana and his 
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people rebelled. And this action on the 
part of the goverment caused the out- 
break which led to the sacrifice of so 
many lives and necessitated so much 
expense. To be sure, in the end the 
government was victorious. Geronimo 
and Nanaare prisoners in Florida. But 
the name of Emmet Crawford and a 
score of other heroes, is erased forever 
from the army register. 

It was just such stupid policy which 
later caused the Sioux and Cheyenne 
outbreak of 1876, when the government 
claimed to be again successful. But the 
two Custers, Cook, Yates, Kehoe,—the 
very flower of the cavalry,—with scores 
of others, lay cold in death upon the 
banks of the Little Big Horn, feeling 
far less bitter against the Indians than 
they did towards the short-sighted, in- 
competent directors of the ‘‘ Indian 
Ring.”’ 

Epwarp L. Kryes. 


* Church-Doors should still stand 
Open.” 


(From the London Spectator.) 


CuvuRcH-poors should still stand open, 
night and day, 
Open to all who come for praise or 
prayer, 
Laden with gift of love or load of care, 
Nimbused with gold, or flaked with 
locks of gray, 
Mother, or snow-white bride, or pallid 
clay, 
The blithe, the sad, the uncomely as 
the fair, 
Each on his secret errand wending there, 
Nor even the mighty and strong be 
turned away. 

And so the poet’s heart should ever be 
Portal of joy and welcomer of woe, 
That makes the deaf to hear, the blind 

to see, 
Open confessional for high and low, 
An unshut shrine where all may come 
and go, 
And by their tears an enriched sanc- 
tuary. - 
ALFRED AUSTIN. 
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A July Morning with the Rebel Ram 
** Arkansas.” 
(A paper read. before the Michigan Com- 
mandery by S. B. Coleman, Esq.) 


In the summer of 1862 a formidable 
fleet of war vessels lay at anchor in the 
Mississippi River just above the city of 
Vicksburg. 

Farragut, flying his broad pennant 
from the “ Hartford,’’ was there with a 
number of his crack vessels, and Davis 
with his Mississippi squadron of iron- 
clads and rams. 

Naval operations were at a lull just 
at this time in the West, for the Con- 
federate navy below New Orleans had 
been destroyed by Farragut, and that 
below Memphis had been knocked out 
in one round by the Mississippi squad- 
ron, aided by the rams improvised on 
the spur of the moment by Colonel Ellet. 

Taking advantage of the security of- 
fered by this condition of affairs, as well 
as on account of the fierce July heat, 
fires had been drawn throughout the 
fleet and the cleaning of boilers was in 
progress, as well as the various little 
repairs that engineers are always want- 
ing to make after a season of arduous 
service. 

Information had reached us that 
somewhere up the Yazoo River, which 
empties into the Mississippi about seven 
miles above the anchorage, there was, 
in hiding, an iron-clad Confederate 
ram known as the ‘‘ Arkansas,’ one of 
the vessels which had escaped destruc- 
tion at Memphis by having previously 
been sent for completion up the Yazoo. 

To ascertain something definite of her 
whereabouts, the gunboat ‘Tyler,’ un- 
der Lieutenant-Commander Wm. Gwin, 
was directed to make a reconnoissance up 
the Yazoo, accompanied by the ironclad 
‘‘Carondelet,’’ and one of Ellet’s rams, 
the ‘‘Queen of the West,’’ the two 
latter to aid in destroying the ram, 
should the ‘‘ Tyler’’ find her and bring 
her into action. The plan agreed upon 
was for the ironclad to take station up the 
Yazoo, about seven miles from the Mis- 
sissippi, while the ‘ Tyler’ and the ram 
proceeded on up. The departure of the 
expedition from the fleet was timed so 
that it entered the Yazoo at daylight on 
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the morning of July 15, the ‘Tyler’ 
in the lead. 

About seven o’clock, while the crew 
were breakfasting, the officer of the 
deck reported the smoke of a steamer 
in the distance coming down the river. 


Captain Gwin came on deck and as soon | 


as the vessel came in sight around a 
bend ordered a shot from a light how- 
itzer fired across her bows as a hint to 
come to a halt and await his approach, 
but the stranger paid no attention to 
this, and the morning haze lifting just 
then discovered the vessel, which was 
first supposed to be a river steamboat 
coming down to give herself up, to be 
an ironclad running out guns, and 
presently the smoke from her bow, the 


roar of her guns, and the noise of shells | 


passing over the ‘ Tyler,’”’ notified us 
that we need go no farther on our 
search. 


The men sprang to the guns without | 
waiting for the boatswain’s whistle; | 


the breakfast things were hastily brushed | 
| Grant’s troops and his retreat from 


| Belmont, where he made his first fight; 
| and did her share of the work at Fort 
| Henry and Fort Donelson. 


aside ; and in a few minutes the ‘‘ Tyler”’ 
was cleared for action and responding 
to the challenge with her heavy battery 
of 64-pounders, and the fight was soon 
fairly under way. 

The “‘ Tyler’? had slowed down her 
engines when the engagement began, 
and the current was taking her towards 


the ‘‘Carondelet’”’ and the ‘‘ Queen of | 


the West,’’ then some distance behind. 

After considerable firing, the ‘Ca- 
rondelet”’ forged by, both vessels using 
their guns as rapidly as possible. 

The ‘‘Arkansas” had kept slowly on 
all this time, her progress arrested only 
by the concussion of her guns and by 
swinging from side to side to use her 
broadside battery, just as the “ Tyler’’ 
was doing, while the guns in her bow 
were served as rapidly as possible, 
directed at the ‘Carondelet’’ or “‘ Ty- 
ler’’ as each offered the best results. 

The ‘ Carondelet” 
much progress ahead of us when, to 
our surprise and consternation, she sud- 
denly ran into the bank. 

The “ Arkansas’ moved over towards 
her and, when almost abreast, let go all 
the guns she could bring to bear. 

Our last view of the ‘ Carondelet’’ 





had not made | 





was through a cloud of enveloping |! 


July 


smoke with steam escaping from her 
ports, and of her men jumping over- 
board. 

Until it was evident that the ram 
was intent upon continuing her journey 
down the river, we considered the cap- 
ture of the ‘‘ Carondelet” as certain. 

She, however, turned her attention 
exclusively to the ‘Tyler’ from this 
on, and moved over to strike us. 

The ‘Tyler’? was a wooden vessel, 
originally a steamboat, cut down and 
altered to suit her new character, and 
carried a broadside of six 8-inch 64- 
pounders, and a 32-pounder Dahlgren in 
the stern, but her guns and machinery 
and boilers were unprotected against any- 
thing more formidable than musketry. 

Her opportune presence at Shiloh 
was, it will be remembered, of great 
service during that battle, when the 
Confederate advance on the left was 
checked by the fire of her guns and 
that of her consort, the “‘ Lexington.” 

She had covered the landing of 


A few weeks before, the ‘‘ Mound 


| City,” an armored vessel, had her 
| steam-chest perforated while engaged 
| with a battery up the White. River, 


and of her crew of one hundred and 
seventy-five men, one hundred and 
thirty were dead and twenty-five badly 
injured, within a few minutes after she 
was struck. 

There was nothing reassuring in the 
present situation, for we were even more 
vulnerable than the ‘‘ Mound City,” 
and it was evident that the ‘ Tyler” 
was no match for an armored vessel 
such as was her antagonist. 

Her main reliance, the ‘‘ Carondelet,’’ 
was already disabled, and evidence 
was accumulating on the ‘Tyler’ that 
the ‘‘ Arkansas’s’’ guns were heavy and 
well served. 

The ‘‘ Arkansas”? was protected by an 
armor of railroad iron well greased 


| down, set at an angle and backed by 


several feet of heavy timbers, and the 
openings for her guns and smoke-stack 
were the only vulnerable points about 
her that our guns could search out. 
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The ‘*Queen of the West,’’ in the 
meanwhile, was a few hundred yards 
astern of the ‘Tyler,’ having kept 
about that distance since the engage- 
ment began, apparently waiting for 
orders. 

Captain Gwin now called out to her 
commander to move up and ram the 
‘¢ Arkansas.”? His only response to this 
was, to commence backing vigorously 
out of range, while Gwin was express- 
ing his opinion of him through the 
trumpet in that vigorous English a com- 
mander in battle sometimes uses when 
things do not go altogether right. 

The ram commander was badly scared 
and demoralized by the loss of the ‘‘ Ca- 
rondelet,”’ and he let slip a golden oppor- 
tunity, for he could have struck and 
sunk the enemy, had not his valor 
given way atthe critical moment. He 
pointed his vessel for the fleet, and the 
last we saw of him he was making off 
at the top of his speed, followed until 
he was‘ entirely out of hearing by a 
storm of what the darky called the 
‘‘ wustest kind of language” from Gwin, 
who was boiling over with rage and mor- 
tification at the turn affairs had taken 
and the imminent danger he was in of 
losing his vessel. By the time the 
‘Tyler’ got headed down stream and 
her engines moving, the ‘“‘ Arkansas’’ 
was close up and throwing grape, while 
the ‘‘ Tyler,’ as she swung around, re- 
plied with each gun as it could be 
brought to bear, and with musketry 
from a detachment of sharp-shooters 
we had taken on board the night before. 

Things looked squally. Blood was 
flowing freely on board, and the 
crash of timbers from time to time as 
the ‘‘ Arkansas’’ riddled us seemed to 
indicate that some vital part would soon 
be struck. In fact, our steering appa- 
ratus was shot away, and we handled 
the vessel for some time solely with 
the engine until repairs could be made. 

Here is where Gwin showed his high 
qualities as a commander. He was 
ablaze with the spirit of battle. All 
knew that the vessel might go down 
and all of us be killed, but there would 
be no surrender. In fact, he made that 
reassuring remark to the first lieutenant 
in my presence, when that officer sug- 
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gested such a possibility. We were 
fighting for existence, and we all knew 
it. 

The “ Tyler’ had been pounding the 
‘¢ Arkansas” all this while, but with 
little apparent effect; but her smoke- 
stack, close to the armor, had been shot 
through and through, and the smoke 
pouring out had lessened the draught 
from her fires and slackened her speed 
and we began to gain a little on her. 

There are few circumstances more 
trying than to be exposed to a heavy 
fire and not be able to hit back. 

The unpleasant features of battle are 
not so apparent while the fight is on; 
then one is busy, his pride is aroused, 
and the strain upon his nerves enables 
him to look upon-death and_blood- 
shed with some little indifference; 
but exposed to danger, seeing your 
comrades shot down, and idle mean- 
while, is trying in the extreme. There 
is but one thing to do under such cir- 
cumstances, and that is to stand up man- 
fully and take what comes. On board a 
man-of-war there is no other course. 
This trying ordeal we went through 
for the next hour, most of us with prac- 
tically nothing to do but watch the 
gunners of the ‘ Arkansas’’ as they 
handled their battery, render such as- 
sistance as was practicable to the 
wounded encumbering our decks, occa- 
sionally sounding the pumps to see if 
we had been struck below the belt, and 
the crew of our one stern gun working 
it for all it was worth. 

The ‘Tyler’ at last turned out into 
the Mississippi with the ram close at her 
heels, and soon the smoke-stacks and 
masts of the fleet appeared in sight. 
The code signals were run up in warn- 
ing of the character of the company 
we were keeping, though the firing, 
constantly approaching nearer, had 
been so continuous that it was supposed 
they would be in readiness to give her a 
warm reception. This was not the case. 
In fact, one of the naval officers, ashore 
at the time, remarked, when we first 
came in sight, ‘‘ There comes the ‘ Tyler’ 
with a prize.” 

The heavy firing had been heard 
of course, but it was supposed that the 
expedition was on its return and shell- 
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ing the woods, and no preparations 
were made to meet the emergency. 
In the early days of the war we used 


to let off our surplus loyalty by shelling | 
the woods, where we thought the enemy | 
might be, when there was no enemy | 
| to the vessel were of such a character 
| as to require extensive repairs befvre 


actually in sight to practice on. 

In fact, there was hardly time to have 
gotten up steam, and the combined 
fleets were entirely taken by surprise. 
The first intimation of the 


sas’? appeared in sight, exchanging fire 
and signals flying. 
As the ‘Tyler’ steamed along the 


line, the crews of the different men-of- | 
| manfully that they had been caught 
| napping. 


war were crowding on deck in hurried 
- efforts to cast loose their guns. 
The ‘Tyler’? passed under the stern 


of the ‘‘ Hartford,’ receiving a parting 


shot from the ‘‘ Arkansas,’’ freighted 
with death for one unfortunate who had 


rested his head against the bulwark, | 
only to have it taken off, while she kept | 
on down the entire line within pistol- | 
shot, receiving the broadsides of such | 
| of the ‘‘ Arkansas,”’ 
| suppose that he did most of the fight- 


of the men-of-war as were ready, as she 
came within range, and blazing herself 


with fire and smoke with her return | 
| it may seem as though the ‘Tyler’ was 
| not entirely a looker-on. 


compliments, and soon was safely under 
the guns of Vicksburg. 


The “ Tyler,”’ in the mean time, had | 
come to anchor, and boats began pulling | 
over with surgeons offering assistance, | 
and officers, out of curiosity, to note | 


the results of the encounter. 


The ‘‘ Tyler’s’’ decks presented ashock- | 


ing spectacle. During the fight she 


had been hulled eleven times, besides | 


being cut up by grape, thrown at very 
close range, and by exploding shells. 
Her decks were literally running with 


around in every direction. 


At the very commencement of the | 


fight in the Yazoo, the ‘ Arkansas’ 
had exploded a shell from one of her 


forward guns directly on our crowded | 
It had horribly mutilated and | 


deck. 
instantly killed a commissioned officer 


and five men, piling them up in one | 
sickening heap. Four of them were | 
headless, and, for many feet on both | 
| and in passing the fleet, she had lost 


sides of the deck, the wood-work was 
spattered with blood and shreds of flesh 


and hair, while few of us escaped with- | 
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came when the “Tyler” and “ Arkan- | 
| damages and reached the fleet later in 


| list. 


July 


out bloody evidences on our clothing 


| and in our faces of the destruction of 


our comrades. 

The ‘‘ Tyler’’ had lost in the engage- 
ment four officers and twenty-one men, 
killed and wounded, while the injuries 


she was again able to enter into active 
service. 

The ‘Carondelet,’ which had been 
left disubled in the Yazoo, repaired 


the day. She too had a large casualty 
The mortification of the two ad- 
mirals was excessive, but both owned up 


I have read several reports of this 
fight, and it is unnecessary to say that 
none of them agree. From the ‘“Ca- 
rondelet’s’’ point of view, that vessel did 
all the fighting. The ‘‘ Tyler’ is men- 
tioned incidentally, I think, as having 
some trifling connection with the affair. 

The report of Brown, the commander 
would lead one to 


ing, while from this sketch of mine 


The commander of the ‘Queen of 
the West”’ has not yet shown up in war 
literature with his claim for the laurels. 
Perhaps he is still running. 

There was no pluckier exploit in the 
war than this of the ‘‘Arkansas,’’ in 
running the gauntlet of these two 
formidable fleets. Fortune favored the 
brave in this instance, in her finding 
them unprepared to receive her, and 


| her audacity and pluck did the rest. 


blood, and the killed and wounded lay | 
| ironclad of her own size, which she 


She had, on her way down, disabled an 


could have compelled to strike her flag, 
had she had the time to wait. She had 
badly injured and all but sunk the 
‘¢Tyler,’’ and as she was passing through 
the fleet had blown up another ram, 
which, having steam up, had gotten 
under way to strike her, and had herself 
escaped without material injury. 

In her encounter with us, however, 


in all, killed and wounded, a large 
number of her crew, among the latter 
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her gallant commander, Isaac N. Brown, 
of the old navy, who was barked by one 
of our sharp-shooters in the Yazoo 
while standing on deck by the pilot- 
house directing the movements of his 
vessel, and for some little while was 
insensible. 

Captain Gwin received many con- 
gratulations on the gallant manner in 
which he had stuck by the “ Caronde- 
let’? and fought his vessel, while those 
who were fortunate enough to escape 
alive received substantial recognition 
in promotion. 

Not long after this we lost Gwin, then 
in command of the ‘ Benton,’’ while 
fighting a battery in the Yazoo, not far 
from the place where we encountered 
the ‘‘ Arkansas,’’ struck by a shell just 
as the rebel guns were silenced. 

Gwin was a man of fine personal 
appearance, of elegant and winning 
manners, and courageous to the last 
degree. He was one af that class of 
officers who loved a fight, and never, 
knowingly, lost an opportunity to en- 
gage his vessel. 

During the operations up the Tennes- 
see River, previous to the movement 
of Grant’s army to Pittsburg Landing, 
he found congenial occupation in keep- 
ing the Confederates from making a 
lodgment on the river with their 
batteries. 

At Pittsburg Landing, he fought a 
six-gun battery with the ‘Tyler’ and 
“‘Lexington,’’ and silenced it, though 
not without a loss, for which he feared 
a reprimand on the score of rashness. 

He had an old-fashioned idea that 
the place for the commander of an iron- 
clad in action was outside the armor, 
and was killed while carrying it out. 
It is hard to estimate the value of an 
utterly fearless officer in action, in 
holding subordinates up to their work. 

No one ever thought of anything 
but strict devotion to duty when under 
fire with him. None. of us dared to 
duck our heads, no matter how close 
and fast the balls came, nor act otherwise 
than as though we thoroughly en- 
joyed it. 

Perhaps a word in this connection 
would not be out of place as regards the 
service of which he was such a fine 
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representative. From the commence- 
ment of active operations at Belmont 
the Mississippi squadron never failed in 
a loyal support of the army, clearing 
the way for its operations, convoying 
its troops, and supporting it under fire, 
and its fights were frequently bloody 
ones. 

It was one of the sights, after a pro- 
longed engagement, like that at Donel- 
son, Grand Gulf, or Vicksburg, to go 
on board any of our fleet, but more 
particularly the flag-ship. The san- 
guinary character of the service, evi- 
denced by broken and blood-stained 
wood-work and dead and mutilated 
men, was generally more apparent there, 
for, carrying the Admiral’s flag, she was 
always a more or less conspicuous mark 
for the Confederate gunners. From 
the character of the service there could 
necessarily be no flinching; every man 
had to stand to his gun, no matter how 
ghastly the sights presented by his 
mutilated comrades. 

There never was a more determined 
or pluckier fight than the fleet made at 
Grand Gulf, where for five and one- 
half hours it was under the fire of Con- 
federate guns, nor at Vicksburg, when 
supporting Grant’s assault, by engaging 
the water batteries of that place at close 
range. 

It operated in a climate where a for- 
midable sick-list had to be 
contended with and where men were 
constantly breaking down 
posure, and where, too, quinine and 
whisky were indispensable parts of our 
rations; but, in spite of fever-racked 
bodies and weakened gun-crews, the 
squadron always came up smiling to a 
fight, and history now associates its 
name with our successes at Belmont, 
Forts Henry and Donelson, Island Num- 
ber 10, Vicksburg, and the numerous 
encounters that eventuated in the open- 
ing of the Mississippi. 

The action of the play was always 
rapid, and when the curtain was finally 
rung down, we were all ready and will- 
ing to bid a final adieu to the swamps 
and bayous, where for four years we 
had been slowly getting poisoned. 

It was pleasant to take up again the 
duties of civil life in a climate where 


always 


from ex- 
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quinine was known only as a drug, not | With stooping of weary shoulders, in 


as an article of diet; where people 
drank whisky because they liked it, and 
not to sustain life; and where one 
could take-his ‘constitutional’ with- 


out the orack of a sharp-shooter’s rifle | 


to shake up his nerves and impress 
upon him the uncertainty of life. 


The Last of the Light Brigade, 


(From the Pall Mall Gazette.) 


THERE were thirty million English who | 


talked of England’s might, 
There were twenty broken troopers who 
lacked a bed for the night ; 


had neither service nor trade: 


last of the Light Brigade. 


They felt that life was fleeting; they 
knew not art was long, 


they lived in deathless song. 
They asked for a little money, to keep 


the wolf from the door, 


twenty pounds and four. 


They laid their heads together that were 
scarred and lined and gray:: 


K he Russi : 
een were the Russian sabres, but want | They sent a check to the felon that 


was keener than they: 


And an old troop sergeant muttered, | They healed the spavined cab-horse 
| ’ 


‘¢ Let’s go to the man who writes 


The things on Balaklava the kiddies | 


at school recites.”’ 


regiment ten-file strong, 


To look for the Master Singer who had | 


crowned them all in his song ; 
And, waiting his servant’s order, by the 
garden gate they stayed, 


A desolate little cluster, the last of the | Our children’s children are lisping to 


Light Brigade. 


They strove to stand to attention, to 
straighten the toil-bowed back, 
They drilled on an empty stomach, the 

loose-knit files fell slack ; 











garments tattered and frayed, 
They shambled into his presence, the 
last of the Light Brigade. 


The old troop sergeant was spokesman, 
and, ‘“‘ Beggin’ your pardon,’’ he 
said, 

‘You wrote o’ the Light Brigade, sir. 
Here’s all that isn’t dead. 


An’ it’s all come true what you wrote, 


sir, regardin’ the mouth of hell ; 


| For we're all of us nigh to the work- 


house, an’ we thought we’d call an’ 
tell. 


‘‘ No, thank you, we don’t want food, sir ; 
but couldn’t you take an’ write 


: f é ti , ‘ x 
They had neither food nor money, they | A sort of ‘to be continued’ and ‘see next 


page’ o’ the fight ? 


They were only shiftless soldiers, the | We think that some one has blundered, 


an’ couldn’t you tell ’em how? 


; You wrote we were heroes once, sir. 


Please write we are starving now.” 


That though they were dying of famine, | canoe Nils. anagy Sigeres, Seageng 


and lean and forlorn, 


And the heart of the Master Singer 


grew hot with the “ scorn of scorn ;”’ 


And the thirty million English sent | And he wrote for them wondrous verses 


that swept the land like a flame, 

Till the fatted souls of the English were 
scourged with the thing called 
Shame. 


sprang from an Irish bog, 


they housed the homeless dog ; 
And they sent (you may call me a liar), 
when rebel and beast were paid, 


| A check for—enough to live on, to the 
They went without band or colors, a | 


last of the Light Brigade. 


O thirty million English that babble of 
England’s might, 

Behold, there are twenty heroes who 
lack their food to-night ; 


‘‘ honor the charge they made,”’ 

And we leave to the streets and the 
workhouse the charge of the Light 
Brigade. 


RupyarRpD KIP.iina. 
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“THE INFLUENCE OF SEA-POWER 
upon History,” by Captain Mahan, 
U.S. Navy, Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 
1890, is distinctly the most important 
work upon the subject ever produced by 
an American writer, or, indeed, so far as 
we are aware, by an historian of any 
nationality. We are tempted to use the 
term ambitious in qualifying it, in the 
sense that the author has striven, and 
striven most successfully, as we think, to 
cover an immense field full of general as 
well as professional interest, and to 
deduce from the naval operations, from 
1660 to 1783, the effect of sea-power 
upon the course of history. 

He remarks in his preface that histo- 
rians generally have been unfamiliar 
with the conditions of the sea, having as 
to it neither special interest nor special 
knowledge, and the profound deter- 
mining influence of maritime strength 
upon great issues has consequently been 
overlooked. ‘Naval historians have 


troubled themselves little about the con- 
nection between general history and 
their own particular topic, limiting 
themselves generally to the duty of sim- 
ple chronicles of naval 


occurrences. 
This is less true of the French than of 
the English, the genius and training of 
the former people leading them to more 
careful inquiry into the causes of particu- 
lar results and the mutual relation of 
events.”’ ‘ 

The book we are discussing is smooth 
and flowing in style, and vigorous, exact, 
and concise in language, the text draw- 
ing the reader insensibly on, so that he 
finds it difficult to lay it down until a 
series of events is completed. 

A work of the scope of the one in ques- 
tion has no doubt taken years of prepa- 
ration, and, by one of the coincidences so 
common in literary as well as in scien- 
tific development, there is just now being 
published in monthly parts, in an English 
service journal, a work upon the same 
subject, entitled ‘‘ Naval Warfare: its 
Principles and Practice Historically 
Illustrated,’? by Rear-Admiral. Colomb, 
of the British navy. The latter is a 
thoughtful work, and of great interest, 
but does not deal with the subject so ex- 
haustively as Captain Mahan has done. 

When there is such a mass of material 
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as that contained in the latter officer’s 
book, one is at a loss to know where to 
begin to notice his mode of treatment, 
but—opening almost at random—we find 
at page 83 a consideration of the part 
which the Mediterranean Sea has played 
in the world’s history, especially in a 
military and commercia]) point of view, 
and greater by far than any other sheet 
of water of the same size. ‘ Nation 
after nation has striven to control it, and 
the strife still goes on. . . . Further- 
more, it has at the present time a very 
marked analogy in many respects to the 
Caribbean Sea,—an analogy which will 
be still closer if a Panama Canal route 
ever be completed. A study of the 
strategic conditions of the Mediterranean, 
which have received ample illustrations, 
will be an excellent prelude to a similar 
study of the Caribbean, which has com- 
paratively little history. The second re- 
mark bears upon the geographical posi- 
tion of the United States relatively toa 
Central American Canal. If one be 
made and fulfil the hopes of its builders, 
the Caribbean will be changed from a 
terminus and place of local traffic, or at 
least a broken and imperfect line of travel 
as it now is, into one of the great high- 
ways of the world. Along this path a 
great commerce will travel, bringing 
the interests of the other great nations— 
the European nations—close along our 
shores, as they have never been before. 
With this it will not be so easy as here- 
tofore to stand aloof from international 
complications. The position of the 
United States with reference to this route 
will resemble that of England to the 
Channel, or that of the Mediterranean 
countries to the Suez route.”’ 

The author then proceeds to discuss the 
points of a naval base of operations in 
this regard, a most interesting, indeed, 
a vitally important, question. 

In one of his closing chapters, when 
discussing that most important and 
critical period ‘when Cornwallis was shut 
up in Yorktown, Captain Mahan makes 
clear the actions of De Grasse in a way 
which we have never seen put in such 
concise form before. The French 
admiral’s action, fortunately for this 
country, was most judicious, and ‘‘on 
the French side De Grasse must be 
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credited with a degree of foresight, 
energy,and determination surprising in 
view of his failures at other times. The 


decision to take every ship with him, | 


which made him independent of any 
failure on the part of De Barras; the 
passage through the Bahama Channel to 
conceal his movements ; the address with 
which he obtained the money and troops 


required from the Spanish and French | 
| of his coming deed. So the sun. 


military authorities ; the prevision which 


led him, as early as March 29, shortly | 
after leaving Brest, to*write to Rocham- | 


beau that American coast pilots should be 
sent to Cape Frangais ; the coolness with 


which he kept Graves amused until De | 


Barras’s squadron had slipped in, are all 
points worthy of admiration.” 

Space allows nu more, except to say 
that in his last chapter Captain Mahan 
gives some judicious views upon the sub- 
ject of ‘“‘commerce-destroying,’’ which 
may be recommended to those of our 


legislators and their professional support- | 


ers who ignore the necessity of a strong 
line-of-battle. E. S. 


Jean Paul wrote Them. 


THE last issue of Deutsche Dichtung, a 
Continental semi-monthly of high liter- 
ary standing, contains many hitherto 
unpublished aphorisms of Jean Paul. 
Here are some of them: 

‘Although a man marry but once, 
he always has as many wives as chil- 
dren. Every child brings his wife a 
new mood. Have you three children, 
you have four wives. 

‘¢ Men whose opinions have the weak- 
est foundations are least open to con- 
viction. Swampy land is not liable to 
earthquakes. 

‘¢ Phantasy looks at pain through a 
convex, stoicism through a concave, 
glass. 

‘‘The stomach is the greatest pedant. 
Spectacles in the darkness—logic with- 
out feeling. 

‘Trees in thin forests are strong and 
rough; in thick forests, weak and 
shapely. So lonely men are more ro- 
bust and unpolished. 

‘‘ The nobler the man, the thicker the 
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doubt and darkness. The higher the 
mountains, the heavier the clouds. 
“Only in hot, passionate heads, as in 
hot countries, precious stones; in cold 
countries, iron, 
‘A book printed only with capitals is 


| hard to read; so a life full of Sundays. 


‘¢ Feeling discovers, understanding rec- 
ognizes, reasons. 

“The great man gives short notice 
The 
more brilliant its beam, the more sudden 
its setting. 

‘The aged sage is in an air-ship high 
above the world. Around him all is 
stilland dead. Below him lie the clouds 
and busy cities. He is frightened by 
his own voice. But around him is 
spread all heaven.”’ 


A man of many remedies, or the invalid 
who takes hold of the drug list as if it were a 
bill of fare, and is continually changing from 
one item to another, like the guest at a hotel 
dinner, stands a fair chance of killing bim- 
self before he has exhausted the medicine- 
chest of its poisons. Some constitutions will 
bear this sort of “‘ medical treatment” longer 
than others; but, except the system is fur- 
nished with gutta-percha nerves and steel 
sinews, it must give in at last. There is 
little doubt, however, but this plan of trying 
experiments with the poisons of the drug- 
chest, and transferring them to the stomach 
of the sick, is nearly obsolete. In every town 
where Beecham’s Pills have been introduced, 


; half of the inhabitants have found that they 


are sufficient to cure them of nine-tenths of 
their diseases, and the other half is fast 
verging to the same opinion. Most people 
have their prejudices, and they stick to some 
like a bad temper, forming a suit of armor 
which the sword of Truth cannot easily pene- 
trate; but when they see bilious and nervous 
disorders of months and years subdued and 
removed in a few days by Beecham’s Pills 
(and that they have done it is beyond dispute), 
it makes them speechless, or, if they do speak, 
it is, ‘I could not have thought it!” Many 
of the profession may consider the cures 
effected by the use of Beecham’s Pills a tres- 
pass, or an innovation on their rights. If so, 
it is a trespass which the suffering public will 
approve of, and which every philanthropist 
(with whose interest it does not interfere) is 
sure to commend. 
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MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Companions of the Loyal Legion are 
invited to contribute to this department. 
News of the Commanderies is always 
welcome, but suggestions likely to inure to 
the benefit of the whole organization are of 
higher value, and therefore particularly 
desired. The pages of the Loyal Legion 
Department of ‘‘ The United Service’’ are 
always at the service of members of the 
Order desiring to discuss matters of general 
interest to their comrades of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion. 


Pennsylvania Commandery. 
Stated meeting held May 7, 1890. 


To THE First CLass.—Hiram Andres, 
Thomas G. Baylor, David R. Beaver, 
Abner B. Edson, Thomas J. Frow, 
John W. Gillespie, Alexander M. 
Guthrie, Johnson Hubbell, Jacob J. 
Janeway, Elias H. Johnson, Henry H. 
Kuhn, Frederick Leser, Joseph W. 
North, Edwin S. Osborne, Andrew M. 
Potter, Charles B. Penrose, Thomas 
N. Penrose, Thomas B. Reed, William 
A. Robinson, James W. Reilly, Charles 
F. Rahn, Thomas H. Rickert, Edmund 
C. VerMeulen, William H. Winslow. 


To rHeE First Cxass (by inheritance). 
—Edward W. Clark, Charles E. Dana, 
John W. Geary, Henry A. Macomb, 
James R. Rodgers. 


To tHe First Ciass (by inheritance 
from deceased officer).—Joseph Beale, 
Stanley B. Haddock, William H. 
Shelmire. 

To THE SEconpD CLass.—John H. Dick, 
Christian C. Febiger, John W. Foster, 
Thomas W. Milnor. 


New York Commandery. 

Stated meeting held May 7, 1890. 

To tHE First CLass.—Abram B. 
Garner, Maj. U.S.V.; William R. 
Mattison, Maj. U.S.V.; John McEntee, 
Bvt. Col. U.S.V.; Edward E. Sill, Bvt. 
Maj. U.S.V.; Henry C. Adams, Maj. 
U.S.V.; Clinton B. Fisk, Bvt. Maj.- 
Gen. U.S.V. ; Joseph J. Hagen, Capt. 
U.8.V.; Francis M. Coleman, 2d Lt. 
U.8.V. ; Joshua G. Wilbur, Asst. Surg. 


U.S.V.; Woolsey R. Hopkins, Lt.-Col. 
U.S.V.; William T. Meredith, late 
Paymaster U.S.N.; Chas. W. Mackey, 
Ist Lt. U.S.V.; John J. McCook, 2d Lt. 
U.S.V.; Francis Irsch, Capt. U.S.V. ; 
Alba M. Kent, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; John B. 
Hays, Bvt. Maj. U.S.V. 


To THE First Ciass (by inheritance). 
—Mr. Frederick C. H. Wendel, Mr. 
John A. Miller. 


To THE First Cuass (by succession). 
—Mr. John M. Denison, Mr. Charles 
T. Wing, Mr. J. Lawrence Pool. 


To THE SkconD CLAss.—Mr. Clar- 
ence E. Woodman, Mr. Frank Irwin, 
Mr. John V. Rhoades. 


Maine Commandery. 

Stated meeting held May 7, 1890. 

To THE First CLass.—William Clin- 
ton Wise, U.S.N.; Albert Edwin Fer- 
nald, Bvt. Capt. U.S.V.; Samuel 
Llewellyn Miller, 2nd Lt. U.S.V.; 
Frank Wildes, U.S.N.; Elbridge Au- 
gustus Thompson, Surg. U.S.V.; Da- 
rius Julius Safford, Lt.-Col. U.S.V. 


To THE SEconpd CLass.—Dennis 
Millican Bangs. 


Illinois Commandery. 
Stated meeting held April 10, 1890. 
To THE First CLass.—William H. 
French, Bvt. Maj.; Charles E. Ham- 
bleton, Maj. ; Samuel R. Haven, Maj. ; 
John W. Munday, Lt.; John S. Vred- 
enburgh, Capt. 


To THE Seconp CLAss.—Mr. Charles 
S. Harmon. 


Stated meeting held May 8, 1890. 

To THE First Criass.—Frank C. 
Butze, Capt.; William D. Crooke, 
Maj.; William Dougall, Capt.; Alex- 
ander Marshall, Capt.; Maurice J. 
McGrath, Capt.; William P. Stowe, 
Chapl’n; James E. White, Capt. 

To THE SEconD CLass.—Mr. Edward 
H. Fallows, Mr. William D. Ful- 
lerton, Mr. Thomas G. Grier, Mr. 
Charles G. Shipman. 
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District of Columbia Commandery. 

Stated meeting held May 7, 1890. 

To tHe First Cxiass.—Peter H. 
Allabach, Col. U.S.V.; Leverett M. 
Kelley, Capt. U.S.V. 

Stated meeting held June 4, 1890. 

To THE First CLass.—Nathan Bick- 
ford, Capt. U.S.V.; Edward Willis 
Nicholson, Capt. U.S.V.; Elias How- 
ard Parsons, Capt. U.S.A. ; John Lons- 
dale Roper, Capt. U.S.V.; Albion 
Walker Tebbetts, Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; 
Benjamin Franklin Tracy, Brev. Brig.- 
Gen. U.S.V. 


Ohio Commandery. 

Stated meeting held May 7, 1890. 

To THE First CLass.—John Kennett, 
Col. U.S.V.; Charles A. Freeman, Lt. 
U.S.V.; Henry C. Weaver, Capt. 
U.S.V.; William H. R. Markley, Lt. 
U.S.V.; Morris C. Hutchins, Capt. 
U.S.V.; Charles W. Biese, Lt. U.S.V.; 
Cyrus Hussey, Capt. U.S.V.; George 
W. Moore, Lt. U.S.V.; James R. Per- 
cival, Capt. U.S.V.; John D. Reinhart, 
Lt. U.S.V.; David De F. Benedict, 
Surg. U.S.V.; Joseph T. Gorsuch, 
Capt. U.S.V.; John S. Adair, Lt. 
U.S.V.; Phineas B. Haskell, Capt. 
U.S.V. 

To THE First Cass (by inheritance). 
—Timothy C. Kirby, Richard D. 
Bokum. 


Michigan Commandery. 

Stated meeting held May 1, 1890. 

To THE First Ciass.—Charles R. 
Brand, Lt. U.S.V.; Thomas J. Thorp, 
Brig.-Gen. U.S.V.; Hiram F. Hatch, 
Lt. U.S.V. 

Minnesota Commandery. 

Stated meeting held May 13, 1890. 

To THE First Ciass.—Thomas E. 
Bishop, Capt. U.S.V.; Philip M. Ran- 
ney, Lt. U.S.V.; Chesley B. Terrell, 
Lt. U.S.V. 


Missouri Commandery. 

Stated meeting held May 7, 1890. 

To THE First Ciass.—James H. 
Steger, Maj.; John P. Tracy, Ist Lt. ; 
S. Wheeler, Capt. 

To THE First Ciass (by inheritance). 
—Mr. George A. Neal. 
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To tax SEconpD CLAss.—Mr. Lyne S. 
Metcalfe, Jr. 
Oregon Commandery. 
Stated meeting April 24, 1890. 


To tHE Srconp Crass.—Robert G. 
Morrow, Sidney C. Sladden. 


Colorado Commandery. 

Stated meeting held April 1, 1890. 

To THE First CLass.—Brainard D. 
Harper, Capt.; Lewis A. Kent, Capt. ; 
Samuel S. Smythe, Capt. 

To THE Srconpd CLAss.—Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Brodhead. 

Stated meeting held May 6, 1890. 

To THE First Ciass.—Charles J. 
Clark, Cols Robert H. Purington, 
Capt.; John W. O. Snyder, Capt. ; 
William H. Homans, Capt. 

To THE Second CLass.—Hon. Earl 
M. Cranston. 


TRANSFERS. 


Illinois Commandery. 

F. B. Lawrence, Lt., and T. H. 
Stanton, Col., to Nebraska Com- 
mandery. 

Ohio Commandery. 

W .B. Pease, Capt. U.S.A., to New 
York Commandery ; Chas. Hay, Capt. 
U.S.A., to Colorado Commandery. 


Michigan Commandery. 
John McGiloroy, Capt. U.S.A., to 
District of Columbia Commandery. 


Missouri Commandery. 
Wm. Smith, Gen. U.S.A., to Dis- 
trict of Columbia Commandery. 


NECROLOGY. 


California Commandery. 
John Lee, Capt. U.S.A., April 24, 
1890; Geo. M. Sabin, Col. U.S.V., 
May 12, 1890. 


Illinois Commandery. 
E. B. Knox, Col., April 9, 1890; 
Sam’l R. Haven, Maj., May 4, 1890; 
Julius White, Gen., May 15, 1890. 


Minnesota Commandery. 
Eugene M. Wilson, Capt. U.S.V., 
April 10, 1890; George L. Baker, Lt. 
U.8.V., March 23, 1890; John H. Ham- 
mond, Gen. U.S.V., April 80, 1890. 





COLONEL DANIEL APPLETON. 


CoLOoNEL DANIEL APPLETON, whose 
portrait we give as the frontispiece to 


this number of the Unitep SERVICE, 


was elected, on July 19, 1889, to succeed 


Emmons Clark as Colonel of the Sev- 
enth Regiment, N.G.,S.N.Y. Hecomes 
of fighting stock. Three great-grand- 
fathers fought in the Revolution, and 
two grandfathers held commissions dur- 
ing the War of 1812; and for a hundred 
years before the Revolution his fore- 
goers were making their marks in the 
history of America at that time. 

Colonel Appleton was born in New 
York, on the 24th of February, 1852; 
his father was John A. Appleton, a son 
of that Daniel Appleton who founded the 
publishing house of D. Appleton & Co. 
He expected to go to Harvard College, 
and spent part of the years 1866 and 
1867 studying in Germany; returning 
home, he lived in New York, contin- 
uing his preparations for entering col- 
lege. In 1867, when only fifteen years 
old, he had his first taste of military life 
when he entered the famous Boston 
Cadet Corps; for five summers he went 
with that organization into camp. 

In 1871, Private Appleton’s presence 


was wanted in the publishing house, and 





He 


thought he had had enough of soldier- 


he gave up college for business. 


ing, but the Orange riot of July 12, 1871, 
showed him that he hadn’t. 

“If respectable men can’t parade in 
peace under the law,”’ he said, ‘ it’s time 
for Americans to do something ;”’ and so 
on the 81st of October, 1871, he enlisted 
as a private in ‘“ F’’ Company, Seventh 
Regiment. 

In that company he has remained 
ever since. On the 8th of April, 1873, 
he became corporal; on the 7th of No- 
vember, of the same year, he was chosen 
sergeant. March 9, 1875, saw him first 
sergeant, and as such he paraded with 
the regiment in Boston on Bunker Hill 
Day. On the 23d of May, 1876, he 
was promoted second lieutenant, and 
encamped as such with the regiment at 
Philadelphia, when the thermometer re- 
corded 110 degrees in tents, when glory 
was plenty and comfort ni/. As second 
lieutenant, too, he helped garrison the 
old armory over Tomkins’s Market dur- 
ing the railroad riots in 1877. He be- 
came captain on the 13th of January, 
1879. 

At that time there were about thirty- 


five men in ‘‘F’’ Company; within a 
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year there were one hundred and three, 
the number allowed by Jaw, and since 
that time there has never ceased to be a 
waiting list. ‘‘ F’’ Company, for several 
months past, has been the color company 
of the regiment, its captain being the 
third in date of commission. 

Although Colonel Appleton has worked 
in, and been in charge of, all branches, 


he is practically the head of the business 
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department of the firm of D. Appleton 
& Co. 


slender ; he is unmarried; and although 


He is over six feet tall, and is 


he belongs to half a dozen of the lead- 
ing clubs of New York,—among them 
the Century, the Union, and the New 
York Athletic,—he does not consider 
himself a club man; his company and 
his regiment leave him little time for 


clubs. 
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Captain FourTtH Artittery U.S. Army. 








